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Fellow Student Mover— 





No one asked me to write this. I just felt com- 
pelled to do it. It is about THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, not 
the Rocky Mountain one, which has its own place, but 
the Intercollegian from our national headquarters. 


It has been good, and it has been getting better, 
this meaty little magazine that belongs to the whole 
Student Movement. And now here comes the January 
number, great from the unique front cover to the 
book ads in the back. (I’d say “from soup to nuts,” 
but that might seem to reflect upon “Sunny” Elliott 
and the other back page authors. ) 


Get it and read it, fellow Christian Student Mover. 
Don’t tell me your Association does not receive at least 
one copy per cabinet member. It is only one dollar a 
year in clubs of five or more, you know. 


One senior writes, “Life has become more purpose- 
ful and creative since I have been reading THE IN- 
TERCOLLEGIAN.” Doesn’t that remind you of what 
many have said about their ten days at Estes? Nat- 
urally it does, for the place that Estes’ fills in the whole 
educational process, THE INTERCOLLEGIAN takes in the 
field of periodicals. 


The student symposiums are truly Student 
Opinion at its Best. There is some real. living and 
thinking shared with the rest of us in these and in the 
other articles. Get your share. Have your own copy 
come to you each month. Keep it on your study table. 
Read it and see if life does not become more purpose- 
ful and creative to you. 


THE Rocky MOUNTAIN INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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An Inevitable fellowship 


F the Student Associations were disbanded 
in every college today, the inescapable law 
of student life and thought in every vital, 
spiritual college would in a few months 
recreate another student organization 

which, whatever name might be given to it, would have 
essentially the same guiding principles that this Student 
Association Movement now has. Any who question 
this statement have to be convinced, simply, to discover 
that in our universities the modern Student Association 
is what it is, not because of some external organization- 
al persuasion but rather because of what the indigenous 
life of the colleges themselves essentially is. 

















The Student Christian Movement is as essential 
an instrument of religion in any modern college as is, 
in the field of general education, the physics laboratory 
or the library. As such it will be increasingly assured 
of the support of those concerned for the colleges’ total 
educational policy. 


The Movement is not an organization but an 
organism; not a superimposed scheme but an indigen- 
ous fellowship. To say “The *Y° was weak last year 
at Blank College” is not to criticize the Association 
Movement; rather it is an admission of local spiritual 
impoverishment. It mattersnot how many compulsory 
religious exercises a college may hold; the college is not 
Christian unless some kind of corporate response is [in- 
duced from students. Where such a response is found, 
even ‘‘among two or three,” there is Christ in the midst 
of the college. There is the Church Universal. That 
is what the Student Christian Movement is. 


DAVID R. PORTER 


From “The Necessity of the Student Christian Movement” 
Copies may be requested of the Student Division, 347 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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Editorials 


Building the Conscience of a College 


N this issue of the INTERCOLLEGIAN we are at- 
| tempting to welcome into the fellowship of 
the Student Christian Association Movement 
the more than five thousand newly elected officers 
and cabinet members of the local Associations. 
This welcome consists not only in the heartily 
sincere words of this editorial but in the material 
included in the following pages—all of which is 
designed to help you who now carry the responsi- 
bility of the Christian Association on your campus 
to profit from the experience of your predecessors. 
In a very real sense this is an illusory hope, since 
the success of your Association this year will de- 
pend not upon your following the successful ex- 
perience of another but upon your ability to de- 
vise means of meeting effectively the present re- 
ligious needs of your own campus. This is why 
it is so natural to speak of the local Association. 
By its very character it must be a local, a campus, 
a community organization. It cannot be imported. 
If it does not spring from the Christian vitality 
of the life of the college itself it exists in name 
only. One who has long observed college life calls 
the Christian Association the organized Christian 
conscience of the college. A sobering and dynamic 
observation that five thousand men and women 
will be making to themselves and to each other 
this spring is this one: Vitality in the Christian 
Association program will come only via the Chris- 
tian purposes and attitudes of the officers and 
cabinet and members. Improved methods and 
new technique are essential, but this is basic. A 
thousand branches will not make a tree; a score 
of new and better ways of running meetings, rais- 
ing money or holding discussion groups will not 
make a successful Association. It will be surpris- 
ing if again this year it is not found that the As- 
sociation cabinets and other groups that are most 
productive and self-propogating are those which 
seek in the experience of Jesus the secrets of har- 
monious and abundant living. 
But the Student Christian Association is not 


only local. It is national and international, 
simply because former leaders of local Associa- 
tions have seen that the Christian philosophy of 
world unity (now so fully supported by the facts 
of modern life) demands an cecumenical fellow- 
ship. Our welcome, therefore, to you is into the 
life of the National Student Christian Association 
Movement and as leaders of units in the World’s 
Student Christian Federation embracing three 
hundred thousand students in over three thousand 
colleges and universities around the world. 


Security 


HE Cruiser Bill has passed. We have con- 

tended that for America to build fifteen 

cruisers so soon after the ratification of the 
Kellogg Pact would tend to destroy much of the 
value of the pact. So to build will certainly im- 
pair the pact’s immediate psychological value, but 
it is worth remembering that the pact does con- 
stitute one more barrier against obviously aggres- 
sive wars and therefore may be an increasingly 
effective force in the hands of the peace forces 
in every country. We should not allow the pas- 
sage of the Cruiser Bill to make us cynical about 
the pact. It will have value, we prophesy, when 
this and other cruiser bills are forgotten. 

As we face the issues raised but not disposed 
of by this cruiser bill we must not be intimidated 
by the technical arguments of experts, statements 
about parity, comparative naval tonnage, of free- 
dom of the seas. These are all a smoke screen 
which hides the main issue. This issue is: are 
we to seek security by building armaments against 
other nations? We are convinced that no security 
lies in that way unless we can arm against any 
combination of nations, for if nations cannot keep 
up with us separately they will be forced to com- 
bine against us. But if we choose to go the other 
way, to follow the path marked out by the Kellogg 
Pact with more than words, to perfect alternatives 
to war, to insure goodwill and trust among 
nations, these high sounding technical arguments 
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of the naval experts will ultimately be as archaic 
and as amusing as the sweeping generalizations 
of eighteenth century science. The senate debate 
has made clear that most of our senators think 
in terms of the war system. They take inter- 
national anarchy for granted and honestly believe 
that cruisers must be the basis of security. They 
reveal a coherent system of ideas, developed in 
a different era; they are, however, unfitted to cope 
with problems of present international policy. It 
is now necessary for us to get a new point of view, 
as complete and as coherent as the old. We must 
have a new basis for security built not on cruisers, 
but upon international cooperation and goodwill. 


International Common Sense 


HE second Anglo-American Conference, if 
present plans mature, will be held in the 
United States next June. It is interesting 

that what Ramsay MacDonald is now proposing 
for the statesmen of our two countries was actu- 
ally inaugurated last summer by the Christian 
Student Movements of Great Britain and America. 
Two facts were responsible for that conference 
and combined to make it significant. First, the 
friction points between our countries are growing 
in number and intensity. Second, these two fa- 
vored nations have a unique and inescapable re- 
sponsibility to the peace and progress of the world 
and to the welfare of less favored peoples. Either 
of these alone would amply justify urgent mea- 
sures for building understanding, confidence and 
plans for releasing the effective moral leadership 
which the world has a right to expect of us. If 
that leadership is not forthcoming because our 
energies are dissipated in naval competition and 
economic rivalry, civilization is thereby pro- 
foundly imperilled. Two groups have nothing to 
offer in this situation—those who say that conflict 
and war are inevitable and those who say that they 
are unthinkable. We need a cool headed recogni- 
tion of the difficulties and differences that exist, 
some of them deep rooted in the diverse cultures 
which have been developing on either side of the 
Atlantic in the past one hundred and fifty years, 
and some of them the more recent developments of 
the post-war period. Our British brothers have a 
way, when confronting an issue like this, of mak- 
ing an appeal on behalf of common sense. That 
is needed now. There needs to be a sharing of 
our best common sense not only in a restricted 
conference of governmental representatives to 
which we give our full support, but quite as much 
in innumerable conferences in both countries, 
wherever individuals or organizations can come 
together. The Student Christian Movements have 
a double advantage in being already under weigh 
in this process and in being allied in an interna- 
tional movement with world-wide fellowship and 


undertakings, the effect of which is to correct any 
tendencies to a purely national perspective. Ut 
Omnes Unum Sint. There is at this moment an im- 
perious missionary challenge to our Christian 
Movements in this watchword of the Federation. 
Given candor and courage we have confidence that 
another forward step will be taken by the June 
conference. 


Do We Need A New Conception of God? 
“Bros all things are become new.” 


. . . There is nothing new under the 

sun.” Here are represented two funda- 
mental attitudes toward life as old as their biblical! 
authors — and hundreds of centuries older. 
Through the ages men have found themselves 
tending to divide into two groups—those for whom 
everything significant is new, modern; and those 
to whom the really significant things are rooted in 
the centuries, much the same from age to age. 

It is important to note that these two view- 
points do not spring from different experiences of 
life; they spring from different attitudes toward 
the same experiences. Indeed, they indicate not 
so much differences in attitude or conviction, as 
differences of temperament. One is the view- 
point of those in every age who accept the thought 
forms, the convictions, the dogmas of the im- 
mediate moment as final, and adapt the heritage of 
the past to these as best they may. Within this 
group are always some who worship the new be- 
cause it is the “last word” and some who are just 
a little ashamed not to be found driving the latest 
intellectual sports-model. But within it, too, are 
numbered some of the noblest human spirits— 
those who temperamentally glory in new outlooks, 
whose vision turns naturally in eager anticipation 
toward the future, who believe profoundly in 
man’s steady progress into ever-widening areas of 
unexplored truth—those in whom the expectant 
and adventurous spirit of youth springs irrepres- 
sibly. “Behold! all things are become new.” The 
other view-point we might characterize as “the 
philosophy of the backward look,” although that 
would be almost to condemn it in our day. It is 
the attempt to rediscover and reappropriate today 
the greatest treasures of the past. Within this 
group are always to be found some who are fear- 
ful and some who are lazy. But within it, too, are 
always some of the most prophetic and creative 
human spirits. 

It is important to note, also, that one is not the 
party of progress and enlightenment, the other the 
party of obscurantism and reaction. Some of the 
most intelligent and progressive and thoroughly 
“modern” thinkers of today are convinced advo- 
cates of the latter philosophy. “Behold! all 
things are become new.” . “There is nothing 
new under the sun.” . . . Which is true? 
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There is no area of human thought where the 
conflict between these two viewpoints has habitu- 
ally been more acute than in religion. Religion 
has ever been one of the most jealous guardians of 
the riches of the past. It has ever been one of the 
most merciless goads, driving men forth into un- 
tried adventures of thought and experience. Its 
advocates have sought richness of truth in the ac- 
cumulated experience of the centuries; its advo- 
cates have sought richness of truth in the vast 
new discoveries of their own day. 


A MUCH DISCUSSED QUESTION 

It is in this perspective that we need to consider 
the suggestion, recently widely circulated through 
the press, that we need a new conception of God. 
It is a suggestion which merits full consideration, 
but consideration in the light of certain facts 
which are not always clearly inview: 

1. Itis not a new suggestion. We chanced the 
other day to pick up a bound volume of one of our 
best magazines of a date some years before any 
contemporary undergraduate was born. Our eye 
lit on the title, “Wanted—A New Conception of 
God.” Had our library contained bound volumes 
of a century and two centuries and ten centuries 
ago, and were we masters of Greek and Assyrian 
and Sanskrit and cave-man-script, likely we would 
have run upon the same title. The new facts 
which made a new conception of God imperative 
were different; but the pressing need was the 
same. 

2. It is not always clear what conception of God 
is to be replaced. It is suggested that the “‘biblical 
God” has been made obsolete by modern science. 
But we know that there is no single idea of God 
in the Bible. There are as many different concep- 
tions of God in the Bible as there were stages in 
the spiritual pilgrimage of the Hebrew people, and 
those conceptions vary in their crudity and in 
their adequacy as the spiritual experience of those 
who held them. The Christian conception of God 
is that of the Spirit of Righteous Love in whom 
Jesus believed, amplified and enriched by the ac- 
cumulated wealth of two milleniums of Christian 
study and spiritual] adventure. 

3. It is not always made clear what modern 
science is actually telling us about God. Some- 
times it seems implied that the conclusions of 
science are hostile to belief in God. As a matter 
of fact, the whole impact of the most recent 
scientific findings has tended strongly to support 
a rational faith in a Living God. It is to the 
greatest of the contemporary scientists—White- 
head of Harvard, Eddington of Cambridge, Milli- 
kan of California, Russell of Princeton, and others 
—that we owe a conception of God, grander and 
more majestic far than the mind of man has ever 
before conceived—a conception, so its interpreters 
tell us, which rather than disprove tends to lend 
confirmation to the noblest conceptions of Chris- 


tian thought. There was a time not many years 
ago when it was said that science destroyed belief 
in God; there are not a few today who would say 
that science compels their belief in God. 

4. It is not clear what new light on our thought 
of God modern thought can or wishes to give. 
For science deals primarily with the structure and 
organization of our universe and man’s life—those 
aspects of our experience which can be analyzed, 
measured, classified and described. And in these 
areas its word is authoritative. But there are 
other and quite different aspects of human ex- 
perience—the glory of a sunset, the moving 
measures of a symphony, the beauty of deep un- 
derstanding, the courage of great character, the 
wonder of love. These are equally real. And 
they are the summit of the toil of the universe as 
far as we know it; from them we must get our 
clearest light on the Power behind that universe. 
And here it is not the newest which is authorita- 
tive, but the best. Modernity seems to bear no 
direct relation to the achievement of the highest 
in man’s intellectual and spiritual and moral en- 
deavor. We shall cease to study Shakespeare on 
that day when man’s genius creates drama greater 
than that which we know through Hamlet and 
Othello. We shall cease to play Beethoven when 
men give us greater music than the Fifth 
Symphony. We shall cease to admire Socrates, 
St. Francis, Livingstone, when a race of nobler 
spirits render them obsolete. We shall cease to 
believe in the Christian God when someone gives 
up a conception loftier and more compelling than 
Jesus’ Father of Holy Love. Until then, these 
must guide us; for they are the best we know. 


A GROWING CONCEPTION 


Do we need a new conception of God?  Cer- 
tainly, if by that we mean an ever-growing, ever- 
expanding, ever more adequate representation of 
the Ultimate Reality. The man who fails to 
amplify the findings of his personal experience 
with the majestic and inspiring conceptions 
modern science is giving us is missing much from 
the richness of his thought of God. Our idea of 
God should change and grow as our knowledge of 
the universe, our understanding of human nature, 
our experience of worship, our appreciation of life 
changes and grows. Do we need a new concep- 
tion of God? If by that we mean the scrapping 
of the best discoveries of long centuries of man’s 
spiritual questing, the answer is “no.” Progress 
in every area of mankind’s great values is not by 
scrapping the old and adopting the new, but by the 
amplification and enrichment of the highest which 
mankind has at any time achieved. We are to 
find our clearest light on the nature of God in the 
highest (personality) which in the great cosmic 
process has yet appeared. Few who have seeti 
clearly the face of Jesus will doubt what that 
means. 
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What Makes a Student 


Christian 


Movement? 


By Henry P. Van Dusen 








HE time for self-exami- 

nation and self-interpre- 

tation is always at hand. 
But the present seems to be a 
peculiarly opportune time for 
what we are fond of calling the 
Student Christian Movement to 
take stock, re-examine its pur- 
pose and give an account of the 
characteristics which mark its 
distinctive genius. For one 
thing, it has but recently com- 


At the end of a year of unusual 
opportunity for observing and par- 
ticipating in the life of the Move- 
ment in all sections of the country 
Professor Van Dusen was asked to 
write the article which is here pre- 
sented for its special value to new 
Association officers. 


A persistent, relentless real- 
ism. Surely that is the most 
universal characteristic of stu- 
dent thought today. Every 
speaker feels its power. We 
damn or bless by that test. The 
highest tribute we can pay to 
leader, young or old, is, “Well, 
at least he’s real.” And the 
obverse is a hearty, biting im- 
patience with unreality—un- 
reality in all forms. Unreality 





pleted the first half-century of 





its life, and anniversaries are 

traditionally appropriate occasions for retrospect 
and prophecy. But there are a number of other 
factors which would seem to indicate this time 
as a turning-point in the history of the Student 
Movement—the attainment of new organizational 
freedom by the men’s Movement with its high 
opportunity and rich promise; the final and re- 
gretted passing of the old leadership which has 
guided the destinies of the Movement the past half 
century; a new educational world, presenting 
wholly new problems and requiring new methods 
and a new message from any movement which 
would serve effectively the college life of today. 
Every contemporary sign points to a milestone 
in the life of the American Student Christian 
Movement. It is a time when our eyes should be 
steadfastly, expectantly toward the future. And 
it is a time when we may well consider the bases 
of a genuine student Christian movement—in our 
land or any other, and in our day or any other. 
I want to suggest three characteristics of such a 
movement. 


Reflect Best Strains 


It will reflect faithfully the noblest strains in 
current student life. That does not mean it will 
be a pale pink reflection of American college life, 
but of the noblest strains of that life. It will be 
no ascetic or other worldly group, drawn apart 
from the swirling currents of thought and action 
which sweep across our university campuses to- 
day, but part and parcel of that life, sharing its 
stupidities and its visions, drawing much of the 
peculiar color of any one period from the domi- 
nant strains of idealism of that time. And in 
our day, that means at least: 


in our educational system, the 
academic artificialities, the 
false standards which have set unreal barriers be- 
tween faculty and students—wayfarers all in the 
quest of knowledge—and which have deified the 
Ph. D., when everyone who lives close to our great 
graduate schools knows well they are turning our 
Ph D.’s like Ford cars, one a minute, as hastily 
put together, as well prepared to stand the rough 
and tumble of hard use, as ill prepared to mediate 
the delicacy and appreciation and individuality 
which alone are the marks of true scholar- 
ship. We are impatient with unreality in 
personal relationships, in our homes and especi- 
ally in the friendships of men and women. 
And we’re impatient with unreality in religion 
—meaningless theological strictures, denomi- 
national divisions and jealousies which are 
without defense before the mind of Christ or the 
bar of common-sense, a complacent piety which 
is powerful in profession and impotent in execu- 
tion. The old appeals to false prejudices and senti- 
mental loyalties and unreal fears no longer hold 
sway. Their power is ebbing day by day. And 
in their place there is growing a healthy intoler- 
ance of unreality in every garb. 

An increasing democracy and demand for stu- 
dent control. Surely that requires no exposition. 
One needs only note the ever-multiplying flock 
of student-erected, student-led, student-financed 
organizations—the Council system of our own 
Movement, for example—to recognize what a 
dominant strain this is. 


A consciousness of the basic solidarity of all 
humanity. It is this which overleaps all unreal 
divisions. It is this which lies behind new atti- 
tudes on race relations, behind the feeling after 

(Turn to page 178) 
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Without Which—Nothing 


By William E. Kroll 





INTER was still in the 





air but spring was not 

far behind as Burt 
Cameron, early one evening, 
left the main walk of the cam- 
pus and followed slowly the 
gravel path that led a short, 
straight line to the door of 
Ranger Hall. The sight of 
“Old Ranger,” its ancient walls 
heavy-hung: with ivy, seldom 
failed to bring a touch of 


ing questions. 


In this day of the rapidly 
changing college not only the 
Associations, but religion as 
well, are confronted by search- 


“old Sewickley,” while not his- 
torical nevertheless is factual. 


Wakeley with the petition to 
establish a _ religious society 
among the students, it had 
steadily built itself into the 
very life of the campus. And 
not the campus only, but be- 
yond it as well from the rural 
schools and churches nearby to 
the far-off lands of China and 
India to which had gone no less 
than twenty-four of its men. 


This story of 








warmth to Cameron, as indeed 

it did to every true Sewickley man. For years it 
had been the administration building, and so the 
center of things. But with the post-war, leap- 
and-bound growth in the campus population it had 
been outgrown, and then it became the head- 
quarters for each of those innumerable, ubiqui- 
tious student organizations on the campus. And 
so, with that curious shift in emphasis which has 
overtaken modern college life, it was still the 
center of things. 


A Cherished Tradition 


But if Burt Cameron felt any of the traditional 
thrill on this particular evening he was not alto- 
gether conscious of it. For he was absorbed, to 
his full Junior capacity, with speculation as to the 
outcome of the meeting he was going to attend. 
The Advisory Board and the officers of the Chris- 
tian Association were to hear a preliminary report 
of the committee appointed by the president of the 
college some months before “‘to study the religious 
situation on the campus.” 

In the noisy social room of the Association 
bevies of students chatted idly, read magazines 
and played pool. Cameron passed through with- 
out a word, to the official inner room where, when 
he closed the big door, there was quiet and some- 
thing of an air of sanctity. “Fish” Herrin was 
there, engaged in looking over the framed photo- 
graphs which all but covered the walls. He an- 
swered Cameron’s greeting, leaned closer to ex- 
amine a particular group in its frame, and then 
said: “This old organization sure has some his- 
tory back of it, judging from these pictures. Look 
at this bunch of original charter members. . . .” 

Sewickley cherished a sense of pride in its 
Christian Association. And well it might. Hav- 
ing its inception back there in the long ago when 
a small company of seniors “whose lives some- 
thing had touched” had waited upon old Dr. 


So widely had its name been 
known in the state that not a 
few fond parents had sent their sons to Sewickley 
entirely because of its Christian Association. 

But if that proverbial gentleman from Mars 
were to drop in on the campus now and were 
asked for his objective estimate of this organiza- 
tion he would likely say that it was living largely 
on the basis of past momentum. As with so many 
other things that were no longer “normal,” the de- 
cline in the potency of this society was attributed 
to the war, and until recently many of the older 
heads had looked for a natural return swing of the 
pendulum. But it had not come. Something more 
fundamental was wrong. What it was had given 
rise to the survey committee chosen by the Presi- 
dent and so was the reason for the meeting to- 
night. 


In Mid-Air 


Harvey Simes Bonner, Ph. D., chairman of the 
committee, was a brisk, matter-of-fact, younger 
professor in the Educational Department. His 
report was brief and to the point. It classified 
the students across the campus into three groups 
with regard to their attitude toward religion. 
First, an overwhelmingly large number who were 
utterly and entirely indifferent to anything re- 
ligious; second, a small collection, most of whom 
were underclassmen, who had been so imbued at 
home with conventional and traditional religion, 
with unquestioning loyalty to all religious institu- 
tions and who so nicely kept their religion in one 
compartment and the rest of their life in another, 
that it was hard to say where they stood—if at 
all; and finally, a diminutively small group of in- 
dividuals who aggressively challenged all things 
from the ground up, and most notably religion, 
but who possessed an unequivocal social and often 
prophetic attitude toward life. . . . . “And 
these last named, to my mind,” added Dr. Bonner, 
“present the greatest single hope on the campus.” 
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“Religion, as everyone knows,” the report went 
on, “Is being subjected to the same scientific 
criteria which are being put to everything else to- 
day. It is only natural, therefore, that religious 
belief should find itself somewhat up in mid-air. 
While it is true that science has not banished en- 
tirely the traditional doctrines about the Bible, 
God, prayer and the like, it has so enlarged the 
space they are required to fill that it has left the 
average mind wondering where they came in at 
all. The task of religion in this sphere is that 
of assimilating all the facts that modern science 
has been pouring in upon man’s thought and of 
constructing upon it a new and more rational 
basis for religion’s creed.” 


Utopia vs. Salvation 


“But, more significant than this is the helpless- 
ness of religion today in the midst of an unpre- 
cedented wealth of material things. The honest 
reason why the bulk of students are not interested 
in religion is that they see no need of it. Life 
here is a comparative utopia for them. It gives 
them all they ask for and asks them to face no 
real problems. It is in this realm that the real 
task lies for any organized effort that would call 
itself religious. It is to awaken interest concern- 
ing the great unsolved problems—war, race, eco- 
nomic situations and prohibition, among others; 
and to charge men with a sense of responsibility 
for at least a part in their solution. To send 
young men into the world eager to do this is 
to send them forth religiously minded. And it 
may be left to theologians and philosophers to 
work out what men ought to believe about God 
and the rest of it.” 

“The specific recommendations which our 
committee would make are simply these: (1) That 
week-day chapel be abolished entirely or placed 
immediately upon a voluntary basis; and that 
special effort be made to make the Sunday chapel 
a more beautiful service of worship, and that 
there be brought to its pulpit men of wide social 
vision who are actually grappling with life prob- 
lems and so can speak with something of author- 
ity and challenge. (2) That the curriculum 
courses in religion be enlarged to include such 
courses as Other Religions and Cultures; Philoso- 
phy of Religion; Modern Social Movements; 
Christian Ethics.” 

“And would you eliminate the present courses 
in the Bible?” asked old Professor Miiller, plainly 
perturbed. 

“No,” was the younger man’s reply, “But, as 
quickly as possible I would change from a dog- 
matic to an historical approach. Let Old Testa- 
ment be taught in the setting of world history and 
not upon any preconceived, doctrinal basis. Let 
New Testament be treated likewise and the life 
of Jesus approached as that of any other great 


man, its parts to be criticized and judgment to be 
suspended until the end of the course as to who 
or what he was.” 

This reply left Dr. Miiller with much more to 
say but with no immediate words in which to say 
it. Others took up the question of chapel and 
gave it a lively exchange of pros and cons, the 
value of discipline being stressed by one side and 
the shallowness and sham of the present pro- 
cedure cited by others. This phase of the com- 
ment seemed finally to result in a draw. 


To Scrap—or to Grow 


“What about the place of the Christian Asso- 
ciation?” asked Burt Cameron after a time. 

“That depends,” replied Dr. Bonner, “upon you 
who are now most concerned with it. I believe 
the old approach of the Christian Association is 


done. The college has grown and has changed 
vastly. Activities once covered by the Associa- 


tion are now handled by the college—employment, 
reception and orientation of new students, and 
the like. Bible study is a curriculum matter. And 
I doubt seriously whether you can interest fel- 
lows today, as in the past, in prayer meetings or 
in gospel deputation teams. That leaves but a 
small proportion of your historic program.” 
“But, to my mind,” he went on quickly, “the 
Association is in a position to do more right now 
in this new program which I have suggested than 
any other group on the campus. Let us be en- 
tirely frank. We all know that the trustees be- 
fore whom this report must finally come are not 
going to rush in to adopt anything prescribing a 
far-reaching change. Yet, given a group of 
earnest and thoughtful students and a few faculty 
vitally concerned in these matters, operating 
through an organization with the tradition and 
prestige of the Christian Association here, and 
who will say what they might not be able to do?” 


What Dynamic? 


A long period of silent reflection followed this 
statement. Then, Dr. Kerns of the Biology De- 
partment, alumnus of the college and on its 
faculty for the past fifteen years, broke the silence, 
“I have been much interested in what you have 
been saying, Dr. Bonner, because so much of it 
has found harmony with my own ideas on this 
matter. Beyond any doubt, I believe the field of 
religious activity from now on in the world must 
be out in the region of the world’s practical prob- 
lems. And anything that can be done to stir youth 
to a zeal in this direction comparable to that 
fervor with which the past generation went into 
missionary work, will certainly be genuine re- 
ligion.” 

“However, I find myself unable to escape the 
notion that your views tonight lack entirely one 

(Turn to page 180) 
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Getting Down To Business 


By Harry Bone 








HERE is great diversity 
in form of organization 


among the various local How much has been learned 
about building a college Associa- 
A former presi- 
dent, National Council chairman, 
and local secretary here sets down 
some first principles for the guid- 
ance of cabinets which are not 
content simply with perpetuating 
last year’s committees. 


“chapters” of. the Student 
Christian Movement today. 
“Open Cabinets” are not infre- 
quent—according to this plan 
any students who are inter- 
ested may join in the meetings 
which perform the functions 
previously carried on by the 
cabinet. Certain Associations 


ation program? 


space. These programs are to 
be found in “The Work of the 
Student Y. M. C. A.” and “The 
Message of the Movement,” 
both of which should be in the 
possession of every Associa- 
tion! The present purpose is 
to list a few concrete sugges- 
tions and cautions which have 
been gleaned from the experi- 
mentation now in progress. 





Many attempts fail at the 





have no cabinet at all; “Inter- 

est Groups” or “Project Groups” constituted 
the functional entities. In several colleges 
the Y. W. C. A. and Y. M. C. A. have com- 
bined to form a single Christian Association 
for both men and women. Not a few Asso- 
ciations have dispensed with the once centrally 
important “weekly meeting.” Since any organ- 
ization should always be tested by its effective- 
ness in performing a desired function and since 
a change of function requires a corresponding 
change in organization the wide experimentation 
referred to may be considered a sign of life. For 
the function of a Student Christian Association 
in the campus-community has undergone a 
marked development in recent years. The devel- 
opment is required by new facts of several kinds: 
The current trends in the educational world; the 
current temper of this student mind; the cur- 
rent way of approaching religion. It is not to be 
expected that every novel plan of work concocted 
by the unconventional Association will be satis- 
factory or permanent. But they are aware of the 
situation and are trying to meet it. And, as 
James Harvey Robinson once said, the liberal 
may go wrong but the conservative is sure to be 
wrong for he is always dealing, in a live and 
changing world, with a set of circumstances that 
are perennially novel. 

Many student leaders of the Association are 
asking: How can we discover afresh and for 
ourselves the purpose of the Association in terms 
of a specific program for our particular campus? 
Shall we completely revamp our present plan of 
work or shall we find new and more effective 
ways of carrying on the old committees and pro- 
grams? In either case, how? The present ar- 
ticle is an attempt at a partial answer to these 
questions. ‘“Partial’’ because a mere re-hash of 
the logically formulated and more extensive pro- 
grams for careful analysis and Association ap- 
praisal is unnecessary and impossible in brief 


start. The inquiring group be- 
gin by making a list of the conventional sins of the 
campus: drinking, gambling, cribbing, smoking, 
politics, snobbery, what not. It is assumed that 
these are evils and should be abolished. The energy 
of the group is expended in seeking means of 
abolition and as might be expected from such a be- 
ginning, these are generally found in prohibitive 
or coercive legislation-rules, honor system, etc. 
The analysis should be applied to the list of sins: 
Are they sins? How sinful are they? What is 
their actual baneful effect upon personality? Are 
they essential evils or merely the comparatively 
superficial symptoms of more obscure but also 
more significant imperfections in the campus life? 
The discovery and control of the real causes will 
alone make for social health on or off the cam- 
pus. But it is easy and customary, merely to 
fight the symptoms. Parents who have not 
learned how to raise a child spank him when he 
runs away from home but remain blissfully un- 
conscious of the home conditions which make 
running away the only solution for him. A society 
which has not mastered the laws of social 
hygiene sends a bolt of electricity through the 
criminal with a complacent sigh of relief and re- 
mains oblivious of the criminal-breeding social 
facts. A typical concrete campus problem will 
illustrate—take cribbing. It is not difficult to 
secure a following to stamp out cribbing, the 
method usually chosen being an “honor system.” 
As a matter of fact, cribbing scorches character 
more deeply than most anti-cribbing crusaders 
realize, but even so, there are less obvious facts 
of greater concern. Honor systems frequently 
fail miserably and openly, and many which ap- 
pear to succeed actually do not. (It should be 
remarked, in passing, that the conventional so- 
called “honor system” is not really an honor sys- 
tem at all but merely a different kind of coerc- 
tion—the shifting of police power from the 


1 Association Press: $1.50 and $.25. 
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faculty to one’s fellow-students.) Unless the in- 
quiring group is prepared to say that the aston- 
ishing amount of cribbing which students do is 
the result of original sin, then they must seek 
the causes by analysis. Some of the causes, in 
my opinion, are: the presence of students who 
are not interested in what college really is for; 
an educational system based chiefly upon mas- 
tery of content rather than upon performance of 
functions; dull courses; required courses; dull 
professors; suspicious professors; unfair assign- 
ments; the artificiality of the grading system and 
especially the undue prominence given to grades 
as a criterion of success; inability to study prop- 
erly; preoccupation with extra-curricular activi- 
ties. This is only a partial list but it reveals the 
fact that cribbing is not exclusively a student 
responsibility—it is, in fact, caused by the 
faculty, the administration, the nature of the edu- 
cational system. It is not suggested that noth- 
ing be done till the whole world can be remade 
but merely that the reformers, though their pro- 
gram be only a modest and partial one, should 
be aware of the real roots of the phenomenon with 
which they are dealing. Indeed, the working out 
in theory of an ideal situation will prove most 
emancipating and provide a norm for the modi- 
fication of the status quo even if its radical trans- 
formation must wait. Amendments of a situa- 
tion constructed from the viewpoint of that situa- 
tion alone are usually inadequate—often quite 
futile. A thorough analysis of cribbing will, I 
believe, result in the necessity of facing the ques- 
tion: What is a sound educational system? Is 
it “curriculum,” admission, etc.? It will be 
equally fruitful to apply to other campus issues 
a probing analysis, such as that which has been 
briefly sketched with reference to cribbing. 


Faculty and Students, “Incorporated” 


Genuine analysis of the campus and its influ- 
ence—informal as well as formal—upon charac- 
ter development, is a different process but there 
are available resources which are not usually em- 
ployed. One of these is cooperative effort by 
undergraduates and professors. At one college 
recently a committee of students submitted an 
“eliminate cribbing” program which was the re- 
sult of half a year’s study, but nothing was done 
about it. During the same period a committee 
of the faculty was re-organizing the curriculm 
without canvassing the opinion of a single under- 
graduate. When an American educator was 
asked what would be the relation, in his “New 
College,” of what are now known as the curricu- 
lar or extra-curricular activities, he replied, “I 
should hope that the students would augment the 
activities by adding to them the valuable elements 
in the curriculum.” Faculties and administra- 
tions would not need to be as radical as this in 
their viewpoint, if only they would recognize that 


activities (or the “student curriculum,” as it is 
sometimes called) arose in part at least, because 
of the inadequacies and incompleteness of the 
“faculty curriculum,” and that this student cur- 
riculum has peculiar educational values as wel! 
as disadvantages. But many condemn it indis- 
criminately as did Charles Evans Hughes in a re- 
cent speech. Student-faculty committees on cur- 
riculum (e. g. Dartmouth) and student-faculty 
studies of campus situations, have yielded val- 
uable results. Since most of the important mat- 
ters of the campus affect both faculty and stu- 
dents it should seem obvious that these two 
groups should get together. Cooperation can be 
achieved in various ways: special faculty-student 
committees for the study of moot issues; the con- 
sideration of selected student opinion by faculty 
committees; the seeking of selected faculty. opin- 
ion by student committees, etc.—various issues 
should doubtless be approached in different ways. 
There would be less lost motion on the part 
of student investigators if they would secure the 
aid of, say, the professor of psychology or of 
sociology in mapping out their method of ap- 
proach. Courses in psychology should shed light 
on the “student mind”; ethics should include some 
consideration of “collegiate morality”; and 
sociology (dealing, as it does, with a scientific 
analysis of various forms of social organization) 
should evaluate the campus mores. I have ob- 
served this year several difficult campus conflicts 
where students and faculty are deeply concerned 
but each discussed the problem only within their 
own group and from their own partial viewpoint. 
The most promising situations I have seen in- 
variably have some kind of student-faculty con- 
tact, understanding and cooperation in dealing 
with the issues which affect them both alike. 


Half a Loaf and Onward 


While the Association group should be thor- 
oughly aware of and should attempt to influence 
the total campus situation, it need not be entirely 
paralyzed by its inability completely to achieve 
such an ideal. When an ideal program is clearly 
formulated it should be used in formulating a 
less ambitious one which, while not timorous, 
should have a reasonable chance of success in a 
given situation. Even if a study of some aspect 
of campus life has no further influence than on 
those who make it, it will be worth while if it 
bears fruit in their own lives. Whether or not 
they can widely influence the college, their own 
living should be enriched by an understanding of 
the social forces of the campus by enabling them 
to utilize the positive ones and avoid the nega- 
tive. An Association fully justifies itself if it re- 
sults in illumining and empowering even a small 
minority. Many valuable programs can be ef- 
fected without a majority vote of the campus: 

(Turn to Page 180) 
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“If | Were President —” 


A sharing of perspective and experience by those who once were! 


Reality First 


F I were this spring being elected to the presi- 

| dency of my college Christian Association the 

conviction tha I would hang on to throughout 

the year, no matter if everything else slid off into 

space with a loud scream, is that reality is here 
and now. 

People everywhere will try to tell you that col- 
lege is artifivial—that this reality which we all 
seek (each generation as eagerly as the last, 
though each describes it in different terms) is 
to be found off campus, in Big Business, in In- 
dustry, the Home, the Simple Life, anywhere but 
here. Don’t believe them. The drama of life is 
too colorful and complex to be comprehended all 
at once by anyone. No one sees more than one 
act at a time, but the same plot runs throughout 
and the first act is just as truly drama as the fifth. 
If persons fail to find it in any act it is usually 
because they have slept through it. 

I’d decide at once what things, now available, 
I believe to be most worth while for their own 
sake, not preparatory to anything else; not as a 
step in the altar-stair of tradition; not as a con- 
cession to a campus demand for popular activities, 
but because they contributed immediately to the 
enrichment of life. These things and these only 
would I do. 

Moreover, as far as possible, I’d develop the 
mechanical organization of the Association to such 
a degree of flexibility that not only the rest of the 
cabinet but every member might do his own de- 
ciding in this matter and yet find within the As- 
sociation the comradeship of others with the same 
sense of what seemed worth while. The criticism 
that “nobody gets anything out of the Association 
but the cabinet” is too frequently justified. Why 
not group students about their own absorbing in- 
terests instead of trying vainly to corral them 
into the “activities the Association has always 
fostered?” This might mean holding a dozen 
weekly meetings instead of one; it might mean 
simply “ditching” some activities hoary with age; 
it might mean adventuring into projects no one 
ever dreamed of the Christian Association at- 
tempting. Nevertheless, if the doing of them 
meant an increase in the meaning and quality of 
life to even a handful of students, I’d let nothing 
stop the Association from undertaking them. 

In other words, I’d learn, myself, and so or- 
ganize (or if necessary, disorganize) the Associa- 
tion that the other members might learn to face 
and solve the problems that confront them hourly 
in their search for “rich and creative life.””’ Once 


the technique is gained of finding significant 
meanings—reality—in the present situation, the 
years after college will present no essentially new 
difficulties, only variations of the old ones. 

Above all else, I would not confuse reality with 
realism. “Man does not live by bread alone.” I 
have spent ten years in the slums and factories 
and am more than ever convinced that sordid- 
ness and the struggle for food are no more “real” 
than the hunger for beauty or a satisfying re- 
sponse from one’s fellowmen or the search for 
God. Finding reality does not necessarily mean 
working one’s way through college or spend- 
ing one’s summer in industry, valuable as these 
experiences are. Reality is significant, purpose- 
ful, enthusiastically creative living, independent 
of time or place. 

MARY HUNTER. 

Teachers’ College (Columbia). 


Choosing the Nominees 


F I were on the Association Nominating Com- 
| mittee I would like to sit down before an open 

fire (try to find one!) with each of the potential 
presidents, one at a time, and let the hours stretch 
out before us. I might be on fairly intimate 
terms with some of these men. Even so, before 
nominating any one of them for this most im- 
portant job on the campus I would want to see 
him come to grips with two or three fundamental 
issues involved. This can be done without tramp- 
ling all over his inner life and it is a safeguard 
against the “honors” grabber who considers the 
Association office as simply one more activity to 
swell the records of his greatness in the yearbook. 
I would try to discover: , 

—Is he genuinely concerned to find spiritual 
reality and growth and is he willing to pay the 
inevitable price—an unflinching allegiance to the 
highest he knows today? This is the crux of the 
whole matter. Nobody, not even the Biggest Man 
on Campus, can lead a spiritual crusade in your 
college unless he is “seeking first” the Kingdom 
of God. That this fundamental life purpose and 
commitment will be expressed in different words 
and in different ways is to be expected. But if he 
is not trying to discover the right and live it, tak- 
ing into account the experience of Jesus, he has no 
place at the head of the Christian Association no 
matter how many keys anchor his watch chain. 

—Would he be willing to give first place to the 
demands of the Association? Many Associations 
have followed the fatal policy of attempting to 
invoke prestige by electing a president who was 
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at the same time president of the senior class, 
editor of the yearbook, football manager, and as- 
sistant director of the glee club. It simply won't 
work. 

—Will he attend the summer conference? This 
is by no means an unimportant question. The 
Y. M. C. A. president who misses the glorious ten 
days in June at Estes Park or Geneva or Blue 
Ridge, or their equivalents in the other parts of 
the country, will start in the fall with a severe 
handicap. 

If the entire cabinet panel of nominees could 
answer a genuine. affirmative to all three ques- 
tions, I should expect some remarkable results 
from that group. 

GEORGE K. SMITH. 

Emory ’25 


The President and His Cabinet 


HE term of office is so short that everything 

depends upon undertaking jobs simple 

enough to be actually achieved without los- 

ing sight of the ultimate goal. I must here limit 

myself to a few suggestions about the way to get 

a cabinet off for a good start; you must fill in the 
outline for yourself. 

(1) The president should consult old friends 
of the Association as well as outgoing seniors and 
committee members before arriving at a decision 
about the committees that are to be appointed. 
A cabinet should be able to grow smaller at any 
time that a committee has outlived its usefulness 
and new members could easily be added for new 
projects. 

(2) The president should get off for a day 
with his most trusted spiritual group. This is no 
place for diplomacy. Take along only those men 
whom you want to “fellowship” with, whether it 
is necessary to omit other officers, prominent 
leaders, or anyone else. Have at least this one 
last look over the job from the standpoint of the 
Christian forces with no inhibitions. 

(3) Sit down quietly with each new com- 
mittee chairman and discuss his job before you 
appoint him. You will choose some men, no doubt, 
who do not agree with you or your idea of what 
it means to be Christian; but, by all means, and 
in a humble spirit, let every cabinet member know 
where you stand. If a man still wants to work, 
knowing your ideas and disagreeing with them, 
he is a good man to have about. 

(4) History gives ample evidence that sum- 
mer conferences are almost essential for the train- 
ing of a cabinet member. Numerous reasons for 
this assertion could be given. Be sure that your 
cabinet will be much more useful next year if it 
goes in a body to the conference and there spends 
time enough to be welded into a fellowship. 

FAY CAMPBELL. 

Yale. 


A Few Central Things 


F I were “Y” president, I would— 
| Forget numbers. Whether there are 250 in 

your college, or 25,000 as in mine, any individ- 

ual student is infinitely valuable, and the whole 
campus can be affected best by sufficiently chang- 
ing individuals. A lot of folks touched lightly do 
not impress a campus; a dozen or less people 
touched deeply become a leaven which inevitably 
affects the rest. A university chancellor who is 
responsible for 30,000 students, 1,500 faculty and 
a $70,000,000 financial campaign said recently 
that he would rather have the Association intro- 
duce 100 of his students to full knowledge of life 
and religion than to have a highly organized pro- 
gram for popularly “reaching” half of the student 
body. He valued organization—he had to—but 
he knew the real need of society and the processes 
that best serve that need. 
Aim to render to those reached, the kind of 
service that lasts a lifetime. The test of a con- 
tact with a man is in its effect twenty years hence. 
A job found, a room discovered, a speaker secured, 
a boys’ club sold—such service does not substitute 
for nor excuse the lack of a deeper spiritual aid. 
Such a lack is the major shortcoming of the 
Church today. It can be met only by individuals 
who have found something real in their own 
spiritual development. Hence I would— 

—Aim to make one hundred per cent. of the 
activities of the Association contribute to the dis- 
covery of “something real.” This can be found 
only by direct, purposeful effort, both individual 
and cooperative. So I would try to generate in 
myself and in the other officers a greater belief in 
and an earnest desire for spiritual growth—for 
that next step in the evolutionary process of 
growth which results in a new quality of life. | 
would seek to test the real religion which is im- 
plicit in the “C” of our Association’s name. 1 
would consider that such religion can be nothing 
less than the establishment of communication be- 
tween the individual and god—God who is possi- 
bly a Creator Spirit, a Purposeful Intelligence, 
a loving Father—God, whom we may be able to 
know. And what I sought for myself and my 
officers, I would enlist the aid of others in doing 
for themselves and for the campus. I would get 
them together in groups to face the doubts and 
questions of their faith. I would get individuals 
to take half an hour a day for attempted reach- 
ing out toward God; to try to discover what would 
be involved in acting as though God is like Jesus 
and the prophets pictured Him, and as though we 
can know Him and draw on Him, as they did. 
Certainly other things would follow if we believed 
every other person could do the same and so is 
potentially a Son of God. 

—Having developed groups who had discovered 
their own divine nature and the potential diety 
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of others, I would get them to unite in viewing 
the campus community life to see what practices, 
customs or traditions cut across the brotherhood 
ideal which they have gained. Then we would 
consider in God’s presence what might be done 
about it. 

In considering possible courses of action, each 
would aim to be true to the sensitive spirit within 
him. If an action or attitude helped the growth 
of that spirit, it would be maintained. No con- 
cern for the outcome of an action would be felt. 
It would be enough to know that it was working 
toward the day of universal love which personal 
growth brings into sight. And the assurance of 
the cooperating effort of a God who cares would 
be drawn from every star, every bird and flower, 
and from every new discovery of physics and each 
extension of mathematics. 

—Remember that “more things are wrought by 
prayer than this world dreams of.” I would re- 
define prayer for others as caring for people in 
the presence of God. And I would expect the 
groups to have a lot of fun finding out what mar- 
velous enlargements of powers may come out of 
that practice. 

FRANK OLMSTEAD. 

New York University. 


Admonitions and Aspirations 


ONFRONTED by the presidency of my 
( Christian Association for the coming year, 

I think I might lay down for myself two or 
three important “don’ts” as well as tabulating 
several very definite aspirations. 

“Don’t interfere,” might well be the first ad- 
monition on my list. Four years of active Y. W. 
C. A. work have impressed me with the import- 
ance not only of choosing the best possible person 
for the job but also of letting her hold her position 
without interference. It is frightfully annoying 
for a committee chairman or group leader who 
is developing a special project to be officiously 
helped out or told how to proceed. How many 
are the presidents who, in their tireless zeal, mis- 
takenly take upon themselves all unfinished odds 
and ends, chairing of meetings in the absence of 
the proper leaders, the direction of slow commit- 
tees, etc., instead of either appointing others or 
seeing that the responsible person does her work. 
The Association is essentially a cooperative group 
with responsibility lying upon each member. It 
is neither fair to the group nor desirable for the 
president to try to do everything. At the same 
time it is quite possible for the president to keep 
her eyes open to all that goes on, to check up on 
committees and to know every detail of her or- 
ganization. 

“Don’t worry”’—I have mentally underlined 
this item. Never yet have I been inspired to any 
great effort with the example of a worried look- 


ing executive before me. It seems to me that 
worry has gotten to be either a habit or a fashion- 
able fad on some campuses—and did you ever 
think how remarkably unchristian it is? Don’t 
let us worry over our Christian Association 
offices! 

My last “don’t” is more than underscored—it 
is capitalized. ‘Don’t become sanctimonious.” Of 
all things that are unappealing a sanctimonious, 
super-pious person is the worst. Some of us, 
through the mistaken conception of early ideas 
have woefully mixed our values, making no dis- 
tinction between religion, piety, spirituality, and 
Christianity itself. Somehow “goodness” in un- 
attractive guise we have regarded as religion— 
and hoped with all our might that we might never 
be religious! With the responsibility of the 
Christian Association on my shoulders, I would 
once more underline “Don’t become sanctimoni- 
ous.” 

Enough of negative admonitions! Remember- 
ing the extreme effectiveness of a gracious pres- 
ence, I would list on the positive side of the sheet, 
“time to think.” The calm confidence of a well 
poised life does not come to one in a haphazard 
way. As never before I would emphasize the put- 
ting aside of some time each day—if only fifteen 
minutes before breakfast—for quiet thought. In 
reviewing the purpose of the Y. W. C. A. we find 
that we have as our goal the realization “of a full 
and creative life through a growing knowledge of 
God, . . . seeking in this task to understand Jesus 
and to follow Him.” How are we to achieve this 
purpose for our Association if we as individuals 
do not seek to understand Jesus? We cannot give 
to others what we do not have ourselves—there- 
fore as president I would deem this time set aside 
for studying His Way of special importance. 

Admonitions and aspirations—may they both 
help in making an effective presidency! 

ELIZABETH WILLING. 

University of Pennsylvania. 


The Campus and Beyond 


HAT one did do isn’t half as interesting 

\\ as what he might have done. The editor 

has asked me to tell of the international 

phase of the University of Kansas Y. M. C. A. 

program at the time I was president; however, I 

find it more pleasant to sketch what I would do 
if I were president again. 

I would seek as members of an International 
Friendship Commission, which would serve as a 
nucleus for the international work, the most vigor- 
ous-minded students on the campus. I would ex- 
plain to them that I believed the field of interna- 
tional relations, with all its implications, to be 
one of the most challenging problems of our day; 
that few fields of study are more fascinating; that 
fellowship with students from foreign countries 
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is one of the outstanding privileges and joys of 
a college experience. 

I would not ask these members to hold opinions 
one way or the other in regard to marine inter- 
vention in Nicaragua or in China, Philippine inde- 
pendence, or the Kellogg pact. But I would ex- 
pect them to be, or to become, intensely interested 
in finding out more about these, and many more 
problems and the way they affect, or may affect, 
the lives of each of us. Accordingly, an essential 
part of the regular program of this commission 
would be study. I would urge the group to divide 
itself into convenient sub-groups; one group to 
study the relation of America to Europe; another, 
to Asia; another, to South America; all to share 
their thinking. 

But all of this would be only academic back- 
ground. I would expect the commission to func- 
tion most as an agency of international good-will 
and understanding on the campus. There is prac- 
tically nothing that college students can do to 
influence national policy, and they need hold no 
illusions on that score. What they can do to ex- 
emplify international friendship on the campus 
is as big a job as any Association can ask for. 
They can show foreign students the best there is 
in American life. They can learn from them the 
best that there is in the life of other countries. 
They can enable the entire campus and the com- 
munity to learn. 

To be specific: If there is a Cosmopolitan Club 
in the college the international commission can 
work hand in glove with it in making real the 
theme “‘Above All Nations is Humanity.” If there 
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is not a Cosmopolitan Club a first duty of the com- 
mission is to organize one. If the Cosmopolitan 
Club has its own house and the members live and 
eat together (as is the case at Kansas) fellowship 
is a daily experience. If this is not the case, the 
commission should (and were I “Y” president | 
would see that it did) hold dinner meetings at 
least weekly for foreign and American students. 
Moreover, the commission should exert itself to 
the utmost to see that every fraternity and soror- 
ity and every other organized group on the 
campus entertained the foreign students at least 
once during the year. A faculty reception should 
be arranged. At least once during the year a 
public entertainment should be given by the for- 
eign students to demonstrate their own talents 
and the art of their native lands. Frequent forums 
should be held with leading internationalists as 
speakers; and once during the year might be held 
an international parley or a mock League of 
Nations assembly. 

As president I would urge the commission to 
advertise widely student summer tours to foreign 
countries. Many of these tours may now be had 
as cheaply as one semester in college; most stu- 
dents who have been members of them agree that 
they are worth in education three semesters. 
These tours make real what before had been 
academic; in the words of the ancient Chinese 
philosopher, Mencius: “One seeing is worth ten 
thousand hearings.” And they feed the spirit of 
adventure that surges in all of us. 

PAUL PORTER. 
Univ. of Kansas, ’28. 


WONDER WHICH 
END I'M SUPPOSED 
TO BELIEVE? 
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Mysore - - 1928 


Two of our representatives report the forward-looking meeting of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation in Mysore, India, held in December, 
and a gracious host welcomes the conference. 


The Scene and a Few Figures 


MEETING of the General Committee of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation is 
under any circumstances an extraordinary 
event for those who attend it; it begins to seem 
like an Arabian Night’s tale when its setting is 
the lavish hospitality of a great Indian prince. 

His Highness the Maharajah of Mysore enter- 
tained us at his staff quarters and we lived in big 
airy tents and had our meetings and our meals in 
two huge ones. We never quite got over expect- 
ing the circus to begin. The occasional entrance 
of a cow in search of Truth enlivened the sessions 
on finance, and the rollickings of various crawling 
or flying creatures guaranteed our wakefulness at 
night meetings. 

It was a rare company of people who met in 
that tent, and we will be telling you about all of 
them when we see you. We found that Max Yer- 
gan, because of his very great work in Africa, is 
now claimed not only by us and by Africa but 
also by other countries which have tremendous 
racial conflicts. Of the several Indian speakers, 
perhaps the best known man was Professor Rha- 
dakrishnan, a Hindu whose scholarly exposition of 
Hinduism should make Christians look to the in- 
tellectual foundations of their own faith. Dr. 
Jesudason, an Indian Christian, acted as camp 
physician and also gave one of the main addresses. 
He endeared himself to all of us by the radiant 
way in which he lived out his subject, “The Ex- 
perience of Life Among the Followers of Christ.” 

Mysore is on a plateau, three thousand feet 
above sea level, and is one of the most beautiful as 
well as the most progressive of the Indian native 
states. We saw a striking instance of this pro- 
gressiveness when we were shown the great dam 
which the Maharajah has had constructed; it is 
the largest in all India and has done much for the 
prosperity of the people. 

We were always conscious of the changing 
beauty of the country around us, but perhaps 
never more so than the evening when, from the 
top of Chamundy Hill, we looked down at the 
broad valley a thousand feet below. The sun 
sank gloriously behind the purple hills, and then 
the stars came, and a few scattered lights in the 
city. Suddenly the street lights sparkled out in 
double rows and then, as if at the touch of a fairy, 
the palace was illuminated and every minaret and 
tower and arch was outlined against the deep 
blackness. 


We were guests of the Maharajah at an open- 
ing reception, a garden party, a kind of picnic tea 
(we highly endorse royal picnics!) and a musical 
party. This last was at night in the illuminated 
fairy palace, and this time we were a part of the 
beautiful unreality. Our minds are still a con- 
fused jumble of silver doors, rosewood doors in- 
laid with ivory, silver thrones and divans, beauti- 
fully colored carving of pillars and ceiling, strange 
Indian music, an electric pipe organ, a hundred 
and fifty Indian dancers, and swashbuckling 
palace guards with painted faces and bared 
swords. 

But this is not all of India and so we are ever- 
lastingly grateful for the weeks of travel which 
are helping us to understand something of the life 
of this great country. 
Univ. of California. FRANCES WARNEKE 
The Meaning of Mysore 


N coming to India the Federation came to the 
| country which, of all countries, is the most in- 
teresting right now to westerners and has 
most to give to the west. Not only is this true in 
the political area but also in the area of religion. 
Nowhere else is there so insistent a demand for 
national independence and in no other country is 
the Christian gospel facing such acute and such 
penetrating opposition. The movement toward 
syncretism which we are facing in the most 
modern universities at home and which tends to 
blunt the edge of vital Christian work at many 
centers is here seen developing into a system under 
the aegis of a reformed Hinduism. If we learn 
aright the lessons of India, the meeting here 
may prove to have been the most helpfully instruc- 
tive of all the series in different parts of the world. 
It has certainly been the most satisfying meet- 
ing since the War. The meetings at Pekin in 
1922, High Leigh in 1924 and Nyborg Strand in 
1926 had many interesting and enjoyable features 
but no one will remember them as easy or fully 
satisfying experiences. This was not without its 
advantages: it had given us a realistic view of the 
vast difficulties of building a world together, even 
within a Christian group; and it has driven us 
back again and again to the Lord Jesus as the 
world’s only Satisfier— 
So that earth’s bliss 
May be our guide 
And not our chain. 
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A COSMOPOLITAN GROUP 
David R. Porter (U. S. A.); Japanese delegation; Max Yergapn 


(Seuth Africa); Dr. Jedudason (India). 

At Mysore City the sheer human fellowship was 
a foretaste of heaven. By a gift of God we were 
delivered from any suspicions, or blocs, or move- 
ments of revolt and chasm-building. The trust 
that one Movement had for others, even though 
they differed markedly, was gratifying. In fact 
the differences, revealing a determined effort of 
the Movements to deal directly with the peculiar 
conditions in each country, while cohering in a 
dominating loyalty to Christ, is now most com- 
mendably and more than formerly welcomed as an 
enriching aspect of the Federation. There are al- 
ways some individuals who would like to make all 
national student Christian movements alike; the 
prevailing temper now is to encourage splendid 
differences. This is all to the good, provided each 
movement keeps its central adhesion to Christ and 
truly adapts itself to domestic needs of students. 
Uniformity is apt to be dull and lifeless, but ob- 
served experimentation may be tingling with vital- 
ity. We welcome the British Movement’s inde- 
pendence and its emphasis upon its theological 
students; the German Movement’s clinging to its 
Lutheran tradition; the Chinese determination to 
include the Middle Schools in their field; Canada’s 
emphasis upon upperclass men and women search- 
ing persistently the original gospel records. We 
can learn from all of these. Similarly, we are 
glad to see in other movements a growing 
sympathy with our great educational experiment 
of free university education, bringing to our 
Movement in America a field whose sheer vastness 
is unbelievable in any other land. They talked 
much and longingly at Mysore about “student 
fellowship with the proletariat.” Well, with us 
that need not mean going off the campus! 

The Committee found itself face to face with a 
difficult financial situation. The unprecedented 
deficit of $16,000 seemed to offer no choice but to 
curl up and retrench—withdraw secretaries from 


every corner of the map, give up publications and 
conferences and special workers. In courage and 
faith the Committee, convinced of the Federation’s 
divine mission for a divided world, responded with 
pledges of financial support from their separate 
Movements, thus guaranteeing at least an even 
chance to fight through to a real advance. 

If for nothing else, the Mysore meeting would 
be notable as the scene of Dr. Mott’s departure 
from active Federation leadership. It was typical! 
of him that he went with a gesture of financial, as 
well as personal, loyalty which left the Committee 
well-nigh gasping. I must add that all who had 
been at other Federation meetings missed very 
much the helpful presence of old friends like Dr. 
Tatlow and Miss Fairfield of Great Britain and of 
Dr. Rutgers of Holland. 

Such a remarkable experience as this world 
gathering has been is bound to react with stim- 
ulating, enheartening power on many national! 
movements. In the All-India Conference, which 
followed the Federation Committee meeting, it 
was clearly evident that the Committee’s new 
spirit of courage and advance is bringing to the 
Indian Student Christian Movement what it, and 
India as a whole, needs more than anything else— 
new hope, restored confidence in people and a re- 
stored trust in a God of love and of growth. 

New officers were elected, as follows: Chair- 
man, Francis P. Miller; Vice-Chairman, T. Z. 
Koo and Suzanne deDietrich; Treasurer, Hugh 
Martin. In addition to H. Henriod and Conrad 
Hoffman, the Committee has called Dr. and Mrs. 
S. K. Datta and Visser ’t Hooft to join its staff. 
Mrs. Datta succeeds Francis P. Miller as Adminis- 
trative Secretary. The members of the new Ex- 
ecutive Committee are: Margaret Holmes (Eng- 
land) ; Rinshiro Ishikawa (Japan); Hanns Lilje 
(Germany); David R. Porter (United States) ; 
Gertrude L. Rutherford (Canada) ; Max Yergan 
(South Africa). 

Among the matters of world-wide meaning 
which were planned for were: A Pacific Area 
Conference, to be held in Honolulu in 1931; to con- 
tinue International Student Service and also the 
work for emigre Russian students; to send 
workers to Spain, Portugal and South America; 
to enlarge the work for foreign students. 
And all of us in the United States will have to 
begin early to plan work for our part in “1931,” 
for the Federation voted enthusiastically to ac- 
cept the invitation of the Council of Christian 
Associations which was presented at Mysore. 

DAVID R. PORTER 


Welcome to Mysore 


AM proud that you should have chosen the 
| State of Mysore for the meeting of your world- 
wide fellowship, and I am proud to welcome 
distinguished representatives of so many races 
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and languages, I might almost 
say, of so many worlds. For, I 
take it, you are worlds apart, at 
least in the starting points from 
which you have reached your 
common goal. 

Yet you have met together in 
one common faith, and you have 
met in what may not unfitly be 
described as the holy land of an- 
other. 

While, however, the paths are 
different by which you and we 
in Mysore seek to reach the com- 
mon goal of the ultimate truth, 
I would fain believe that they 
are not so divergent as might at 
first sight appear. In his very 
interesting account of the origin 
and achievements of the Feder- 
ation, written in 1920, Dr. Mott 
said of it: “It stands, not for the 
oneness of uniformity, but for unity in diversity.” 
Unity in diversity is exactly the ideal that I have 
many times commended to the people of the 
diverse castes and creeds of Mysore. The truth 
is that in these latter years we have been com- 
ing to understand that there is a deep unity 
underlying the apparent differences between 
religions, and that the quest of the human spirit 
after God is so important, so universal, so heroic, 
and at best falls so far short of perfect fulfilment, 
that we have all much to learn one from another, 
and that any manifestation of a desire for the life 
of the spirit, however crude, is deserving of a 
sympathetic understanding. Such an understand- 
ing has done much already to bring us together. 
Through the labors of generations of western 
scholars, the ancient languages of the East have 
been brought to the knowledge of the western 
world; Sanskrit grammar and philosophy have 
been placed on a scientific basis; texts have been 
edited; philosophies unravelled; and the poetry 
and history and art of India made part of the com- 
mon heritage. Now Indian scholars, enriching 
their inborn passion for learning by the methods 
of the West, have rivalled or even outdone their 
teachers. Nor would I have you think that we in 
India are unappreciative of Christianity and of 
the teachings of Christ. For some centuries, 
missionaries, many of them men and women who 
would have won the highest distinction in their 
own countries, have commended the teachings of 
Christ to us, not only in word and writing, and by 
their own blameless lives, but by countless prac- 
tical activities for the good of the people of India. 
My own dvminions have long been enriched by 
work. 

While I welcome you, I wish also to thank you 
for the work the Federation has done for students 
from India, and especially for students from My- 








HIS HIGHNESS THE MAHARAJAH 
OF MYSORE 


Friends will have no difficulty in lo- 
cating Dr. Mott in the picture. 


sore. You have made possible, 
as I have read, the beginnings of 
a science of the moral and re- 
ligious culture of students. The 
need of such a science must be 
obvious to us all, especially in 
these days of world-wide move- 
ments, world-wide migration, 
and I hope, in time to come, 
world-wide understanding. It is 
becoming the ideal of more and 
more of our Indian students to 
visit Europe, America or Japan; 
and those of us who remain be- 
hind cannot but be filled with 
anxiety as we watch every year 
more and more of our young men 
leaving us. What will be the ef- 
fects on them of complete sep- 
aration from the ties of home 
and country and religion? Will 
they find friendly hands 
stretched out to help them in times of lone- 
liness and temptation? Iam glad to think that in 
sO many universities and colleges, the members 
of your Federation supply the answer to these 
questions by making it part of their business to 
watch for the shy and lonely Indian students, and 
by friendship and understanding, to enrich and 
humanize his experience of life in other countries. 
At the same time the students who travel the 
world in search of higher learnings are generally 
students of the more enterprising, adventurous 
and ambitious class, and are therefore those 
most likely to have an abiding influence on their 
return. It is therefore above all things desirable 
that in the course of their studies abroad they 
should have the assistance of the votaries of such 
a science as you practise. We send many such 
students from Mysore, and I thank you on behalf 
of your Federation for the service it has rendered 
to them. 

I should like to assure you that I am at one with 
you in all that tends to clear the jungle of dogma 
and tradition from the path of truth, as well as in 
what you have described as “eagerness to work to- 
gether for the common good of all men.” You 
have a very crowded program, but I trust that you 
will also find time for the silent, absorbed and rapt 
contemplation of the spirit which we in India re- 
gard as more important than the feverish activity 
of the West. 

I should like to close with the prayer which is 
used by the King-Emperor when he opens offi- 
cially the Imperial Parliament: “I pray that the 
blessing of Almighty God may rest upon your 
labors.” 





— ADDRESS TO THE GENERAL COMMITTEE 
3Y His HIGHNESS, THE MAHARAJAH OF 
MYSORE. 
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WHAT MAKES A STUDENT MOVEMENT? 
(From page 166) 


national unity within student circles, behind the 
determination to join men and women in search 
and work, behind the growing conviction of the 
stupidity of nationalism. As well seek to stop it 
as to halt the incoming tides when they begin to 
flood. 

And a true Student Movement must reflect 
these trends. It, too, must be national in its 
scope; it must unite men and women, colored and 
white and foreign; it must match with its own 
downright honesty the exacting realism of its 
student generation; it must be student-directed. 
That, as I understand it, is what it means to be 
a Student movement. 


Prophetic Guide 


But that is not enough. A true Student Move- 
ment must guide prophetically the noblest strains 
in current student life. No truly Christian enter- 
prise has ever been merely an accurate reflection 
of contemporary life, however noble. It is of the 
inner nature of all religion, and preeminently of 
the religion of Jesus, to be far out in advance of 
the best of its day, pioneering into an unknown 
but ever worthier future. The Christian who can- 
not be distinguished from Everyman has ceased 
to be a Christian. The Christian organization 
which is not marked off from the run of campus 
organizations (not by its peculiarities but by its 
vision) has ceased to be in any true sense Chris- 
tian. In the phrase of Dr. Fosdick, “If we would 
transform the world we must first transcend the 
world.” In the world, yet not of it. That is the 
peculiar opportunity of the Student Movement. 
It has been the one significant contribution of the 
Student Movement these past fifty years. Far 
more than the Church or the college or any civic 
organization, it is free from the obligations and 
traditions which compel compromise and destroy 
vision. That is its supreme task—the exploration 
of unblazed paths, the opening of untried doors, 
the clear envisagement and then fearless advocacy 
of new and ever more exacting meanings in the 
Christian living of life. 

The Student Movement must be in the world— 
all of it—with both feet. There is no place for a 
comfortable other worldliness. But also it must 
be apart from the world. Yet not so much apart 
from it as out, before and beyond the world, in 
its vision and in its life. That, as I understand 
it, is what it means to be a Student Christian 
Movement. 


A Fellowship of Seers 


It must be welded by a common passion for a 
common goal. It is a fellowship of those who “see 
afar the shining city of God, and leave the profit 
of the present to follow their vision.” 

No other basis of unity is possible. Look out 


across this country and visualize in your mind’s 
eye the groups and individuals who constitute the 
rank and file of what we call the Student Move- 
ment. Remember the polished sophisticate from 
the big eastern university, and the tousle-haired 
youngster from the tiny denominational school far 
out on the plains of Nebraska, and the left-wing 
radical at the U. of N. or the U. of K. or the U. 
of I., and the stolid conservative Lutheran from 
a Dakota teacher’s college, and that engaging, 
irresponsible “sothaner” from Louisiana. There 
is no other basis of unity possible. 

We are not united in theology. The Movement 
encompasses pretty much the whole spread of the- 
ological opinion in this country at the present 
time; and it is painfully widespread. We are 
not united in message. One school sees nothing 
really important for our day but the rigorous 
application of Jesus’ principles to social issues. 
But its neighbor clings confidently to the “good 
old personal Gospel.” Both are in the Movement. 
We are not united in method. Some hail the latest 
educational theory as the new messiah; others 
disdain all emphasis on method. All are members 
of the Movement. 


Unity in Diversity 


There never has been any other basis of unity. 
Glance back over the story of the past fifty years, 
re-read the declarations and pronouncements of 
those early days, recreate in your imagination the 
Christian Association of a generation ago—the 
kind of men they were, the spiritual life they 
cultivated, the things they said and did. It is an- 
other world; their vocabulary is a foreign lan- 
guage, their concepts and methods an unknown 
land. Yet we are members in the same Movement. 
We are, properly, lineal descendants of its leader- 
ship. For they, too, were men who “saw afar the 
shining city of God and left the profit of the 
present to follow their vision.” 

When we study one another we are impressed 
by our differences and we divide. When we con- 
centrate on our own inner experience, we become 
subjective, self-conscious and unnatural—and we 
divide. But when we turn our eyes from our- 
selves or each other and set them upon the far- 
distant goal, the distance, the length and dangers 
and difficulties of the part, force us shoulder to 
shoulder, and the glory of the vision dissolves 
within us the cheapness of our petty self-seeking 
and provincial self-confidence. It purges us of 
our childishness and creates within us childlike- 
ness. And we press forward together, in confi- 
dent interdependence. 

Such a passion for a common goal must spring 
out of the heart of life itself. When it does, it 
has welding power and driving power incalculable. 
It guarantees an ever-changing, and so a growing 
movement. And that, as I understand it, is what 
it means to be a Student Christian Movement. 
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Critical Comments on Religious Thought 


COSMIC CONSCIOUSNESS AND HUMAN PRIDE 


The social sciences and the secularization of 
ethics have contributed to a great extent to the 
assertion of man’s dignity and self-respect. In 
the completely modern man there is little of that 
spirit of humility and contrition which was the 
glory, if also the peril, of more orthodox faith. 
Man feels himself quite self sufficient. If con- 
scious of the inadequacies and limitations of his 
life, he is quite sure that he knows the way and 
has the means to overcome them. He makes no 
appeal to forces not his own that make for 
rightousness. He feels himself far superior to 
the natural world upon which he has his perilous 
existence and rather boasts of the superior moral 
qualities which raise him above nature. 

* * ok * 

But the self-respect and assurance which the 
social sciences tend to create are destroyed by the 
physical sciences which have discovered a universe 
in which the earth is a second rate planet re- 
volving about a second rate sun and in which the 
magnitude of interstellar spaces freezes the 
imagination and overwhelms man with a sense of 
his own impotence and futility. Those who criti- 
cise religion from the outside seem never to agree 
whether it is to be censured for prompting man to 
humility in the face of his own unfathomed and 
undeveloped potentialities or for encouraging him 
to have a sense of dignity in the face of the in- 
finitude of the natural world in which he main- 
tains his insignificant existence. For one type of 
critic religion is too humble and for the other type 
religion is too proud. 

ce «& & 

If these critics were more accurate in their his- 
torical perpectives they would know that this is 
not a new problem, that since the dawn of an in- 
telligent religion man has been harassed by the 
conflict between the fact of his seeming signifi- 
cance and his seeming insignificance. True re- 
ligion has solved the problem by encouraging men 
to both humility and to confidence. And the high- 
est kind of religion usually expresses a sense of 
humility and a sense of human dignity in the same 
breath. How many of the modern critics have 
ever read the words of the eighth Psalm—‘‘When 
I consider the heavens, the work of thy fingers, the 
moon and the stars which thou hast ordained, 
what is man that thou art mindful of him? and 
the son of man, that thou visiteth him?” But in 
the very next sentence the author continues: 
“Thou hast made him a little lower than the angels 


and hast crowned him with glory and honor. . 
Thou hast put all things under his feet.” When 
one reads those words one realizes that modern 
science has not discovered a new problem but ac- 
centuated a very old one. 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR 





Passing Events 











A Monthly Analysis of Contemporary Events 


What an interesting chain of connections is 
represented by such seemingly remote items as the 
Liberty Bonds reposing in safety boxes among the 
quick assets of most American colleges, Germany’s 
new synthetic 10,000 ton cruiser and the depar- 
ture of Owen D. Young and J. P. Morgan for the 
meeting of experts on reparations. 

The sequence is somewhat as follows: the bonds 
are pledges that our government will repay to 
your college money loaned to the allies; the allies 
(some of them) insist that their capacity to repay 
our government depends upon the amount received 
in reparations from Germany; Germany agrees to 
reparations but insists upon knowing how long 
and how much; the allies refuse to say; Germany 
is disarmed, the allies are armed; the instinct of 
self-preservation drives Germany to invent syn- 
thetic cruisers and new poison gases; the allies 
‘sapitulate and arrange for experts to fix the total 
sum Germany must pay. The upshot of this prob- 
ably will be that in a short time your college will 
place in its safety box bonds issued against Ger- 
man railroads; with the money paid by your col- 
lege for these bonds Germany will pay reparations 
to the allies who will turn it over to the United 
States to meet their obligations and our govern- 
ment will send it back to your college to retire the 
Liberty Bonds nestling beside the German railroad 
bonds. A fascinating study, this, for American 
students during the next few months. 

K ok 1 ok 

Which represent the more substantial influence 
for world peace: international bankers like Owen 
Young, Paul Warburg, J. P. Morgan, James H. 
Causey; or, religious internationalists like Bishop 
Francis McConnell, Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
Rabbi Stephen Wise and Kirby Page? Here, 
surely, is a first-rate question for college debates. 

* aS * o* 

All honor to Mrs. Mary Ware Dennett who sits 
in the court room calmly knitting garments for her 
granchildren while obscurantism and bigotry rant 
and rave over her pamphlet on the facts of sex—a 
pamphlet which has brought understanding and 
emancipation to so many thousands of young 
people throughout America. We earnestly hope 
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for an acquittal but should she be found guilty, her 
conviction should arouse a storm of protest suffi- 
cient to shatter for all time the obsolete taboo 
that has enshrouded in ignorance and superstition 
one of life’s greatest gifts. 

To Mrs. Dennett the students of America are in- 
calculably indebted, for she has prepared the way 
for their access to such illuminating books as 
Grey’s “Men, Women and God,” Eddy’s “Youth 
and Sex,” and “The Sex Life of Youth” published 
by Elliott and Bone this month. 

OK * aK * 

Timely indeed is the plan for a conference next 
summer at Oxford, England, of American and 
British students. And this suggests that every- 
one should read Ramsay MacDonald’s frankly 
realistic article on Anglo-American relations in 
The Nation for January 30, last. 

BEN M. CHERRINGTON 


GETTING DOWN TO BUSINESS 
(From page 170) 

fellowship groups; groups for the study of the 
life of Jesus; worship services; deputation teams 
—and many others. It would be a timely em- 
phasis, I believe, for the Association leaders to 
use much of the energy now expended in anxiety 
over the fact that “they don’t come out” in 
achieving thoroughly satisfactory programs for 
their own enrichment. Superficial service to 
others is frequently a compensatory substitute for 
the rigorous task of reorganizing one’s own life. 
In any case, such apparent ego-centricism might 
turn out to be most altruistic in its effects—more 
than anything else the modern American campus 
needs the compelling example of at least a few 
undergraduates who have punctured the claims 
of the false campus gods and possess that un- 
mistakable personal atmosphere which belongs 
only to those who own their own souls and live 
their own lives. Some collegians are loose 
enough; very, very few of them are free. This 
judgment is true of the Association leaders and 
is the basic reason why there is not more effec- 
tive motion in the Movement. They have no time 
to think out a statesmanlike program. Until a 
goodly number of Association presidents and 
cabinet men closely scrutinize and radically re- 
organize their personal daily schedule on a basis 
of their own best interests and un-influenced by 
the popular standard of campus success, we will 
not escape from our present impotence. If they 
will take this difficult but quite possible step not 
only will there be motion in the Movement, but 
it will be motion in the right direction. 


WITHOUT WHICH—NOTHING 
(From page 168) 


absolutely indispensable element, namely, the 
dynamic so to send men forth. In past days 
plainly it was not only what our young men be- 
lieved about religion but what they experienced 
that motivated them. Your proposals will go far 
to enlighten these students about the needs of the 
world; but unless they are made to tie it up with 
a deep religious conviction and experience they 
will not do anything about it. Everything that 
Jesus himself did and said was nurtured by his 
idea about God and his conscious fellowship with 
God. So with every great crusading man or 
movement. It is faith not only in Christ’s ideals 
but in his God as a living, personal power today 
that is needed. Otherwise nothing will come of 
it.” 

Everyone in the group knew Dr. Kerns well 
enough to know that when he spoke, which was 
not often, he was worth listening to. And in this 
instance his words brought a general response 
of approval. 


“But how,” queried Dr. Bonner, “Do you pro- 
pose that this condition shall be brought about?” 


“Well,” replied Dr. Kerns, “I see no way ex- 
cept a slow way. I go with you on almost all 
of your proposals. But with that I suggest that 
we begin here tonight with this nucleus a serious 
attempt to rediscover what someone has called 
“the lost radiance” of religion; that this Asso- 
ciation, with its long and rich spiritual heritage, 
put at the center of its purpose and program the 
figure of Christ, his ideals, but more his faith in 
God; and that we seek again, as he did, fellow- 
ship with God as the guide and the source of in- 
spiration for this new program. And when I sug- 
gest that, you all know that I am not suggesting 
a thing which is not in keeping with any fact that 
science or anything else has presented to the 
world. Rather, I am proposing that we carry 
the experimental, scientific method over into the 
realm of spiritual reality.” . . 

It was long after this that the little company 
finally broke up. And as they were leaving the 
steps of “Old Ranger” there floated across the 
campus the words of that oldest and most loved 
of all Sewickley’s songs: 


O, ivied walls; O, storied halls, 
O, shrine of long ago; 

The altar fires our fathers built 
Shall still more brightly grow. 
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The Bookshelf 


THE HUMANITY OF GOD. By John Wright 

Buckham. Harper. $2.50. 

This striking title is rather too exciting for the 
simple, unpretentious discussion which it heads. 
Dr. Buckham’s subject is the Christian conception 
of God as Father and he treats it along well-tried, 
familiar lines. His thesis is that the concrete 
concept “Father,” religious symbol paralleled by 
the philosophic concept “perfect Person,” is more 
satisfactory for both religion and philosophy than 
any other concept that has been applied to God. 
By way of establishing this thesis he seeks to 
show that theology, philosophy, natural science, 
and mysticism are all, at their best, compatible 
with belief in divine fatherhood; and that the 
problem of evil in its diverse forms is no final 
barrier to such belief. A closing section deals 
with its consequences for conduct and reaffirms its 
actual grounding in faith. 

The most attractive thing about the book is its 
simplicity and balance. Without going far into 
technical inquiries it seeks to give recognition to 
many sides of human feeling and thought about 
God. The author has clean hold on a spiritual 
conception of divine fatherhood and he is most 
persuasive when he is seeking just to make his 
conception clear. When he leaves exposition for 
argument, he does much less well. Too often, in 
dealing with some thorny problem, he rehearses a 
number of familiar arguments which all stop 
short of the crux, and then, when one awaits his 
own fresh effort to grapple with the difficulty, he 
turns aside with an apologetic word or two and 
begins talking of another issue. Many excellent 
things get said in this way and certain of his 
chapters (notably those on sonship, personality, 
mysticism, and providence) are rich in suggestion. 
But as an attempt at reasoned defense of Christian 
theism, the book is tantalizing rather than con- 
vincing. It is most appealing if it be read as a 
sane, wise personal confession of faith; and I sus- 
pect, in spite of the wrapper and the preface, that 
is what it was meant to be. 

R. L. CALHOUN. 
THINGS TO COME. By J. Middleton Murry. 

Macmillan. $2.50. 

The author of Jesus, Man of Genius pursues 
through these chapters his favorite quest, the 
search for the common means by which all truly 
great souls have won their freedom. 

The basis of the “new science of the soul” is not 
that man is an animal with a soul, not that he is 
an animal possessed of intelligence, but that man 
is a being capable of becoming a soul. Again we 
are brought face to face with the paradox of life: 


out of discipline comes freedom; out of struggle 
comes peace; out of death comes life. “Do you 
not see,” cries Keats, “how necessary a world of 
pains and troubles is to school an intelligence and 
make a soul?” 

No easy short-cut here. Man is what he has it 
in him to become, but only those arrive who face , 
life with relentless honesty and a spirit unflinch- 
ingly courageous. Shakespeare is cited as the 
greatest figure since Jesus, his place being won 
by his heroic fight through the black period of 
the great tragedies to the place where he could 
write The Tempest in that “generosity” of spirit 
which man feels is most truly himself. 

Refreshing and stimulating it is to have these 
aspirations which are deepest in us dealth with by 
a literary critic whose usual orbit is outside the 
conventional religious groupings. The book is in- 
terestingly written, with here and there a flash 
of brilliance or an arresting intensity. This is a 
book for him who would say, “Oh, for a man to 
rise in me, that the man I am may cease to be!” 

WILMER J. KITCHEN. 


WHITHER MANKIND? Edited by Charles A. 

Beard. Longmans, Green. $3. 

Professor Beard has gathered together the opin- 
ions of sixteen students of modern civilization. 
The chapters that impressed me most are the ones 
by Sidney and Beatrice Webb on Labor; Julius 
Klein on Business; Bertrand Russell on Science; 
Lewis Mumford on The Arts; and John Dewey on 
Philosophy. The editor has written a notable in- 
troduction and a significant epilogue. The chapter 
by James Harvey Robinson on Religion and the 
one by Emil Ludwig on War and Peace seem to 
me to be inadequate and unsatisfactory. 

The contributors to this volume are in general 
agreement that the advantages and blessings of 
our machine age surpass the losses and perils in- 
herent in it. There are many disturbing passages 
in the book but primary emphasis is placed upon 
the more favorable aspects of industrialism. 
Harry Ward, for example, could devastate several 
of the chapters by conflicting evidence. This 
volume should be studied—and supplemented. 

KIRBY PAGE. 


THE LETTERS OF MAXWELL CHAPLIN. 
Edited by George Stewart. Association Press. 
Paper, $1.25 
Anyone who starts to read these letters will 

continue to the end. And he who reads them all 

must feel a summons not only to an examination 
of his own motives and sources of strength, but 
also to a new devotion. 
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The letters give a vivid picture of the boy and 
man that so many loved. One cannot think that 
it was by accident that so many people with 
diverse interests preserved his letters. Not an 
out-and-out pacifist, Chaplin nevertheless hated 
war with all the fire of his young soul. He loved 
his Lord and felt the need of complete loyalty to 
him as a prerequisite for a deeply spiritual life in 
an individual or in a movement. Entering into 
the full swing of his work in China the Christian 
life had a new radiance and joy for him. On 
leaving for a furlough he wrote, “The past years 
have been rich ones... . The Christian life... 
is the greatest life imaginable.” 

The letters have been wisely chosen and well 
arranged. None should read them unless willing 
to be confronted by the living Lord, Jesus Christ. 

GEORGE IRVING. 


THE NEW QUEST. By Rufus Jones. Mac- 


millan. $1.75. 

Everything written by Rufus Jones reveals a 
deeply religious personality which has won 
through his religion a power, purposiveness, ex- 
uberance, peace and energy which is unusual. In 
this little book these features of his living stand 
out as vividly and forcefully as in anything he has 
done. 

The most valuable chapter, we believe, is that 
on “I Believe in God.” He gives seven reasons 
for this belief. (1) Matter shows a tendency to 
develop simple atomic structure into more com- 
plex organizations giving rise to life, mind, human 
culture with “beauty, truth, dedication, goodness, 
holiness. The universe has produced _ these 
glorious things as certainly as it has produced pig 
iron and potash. It must be the kind of universe 
which could produce what it has produced—and 
that means a spiritual universe.” (2) Man is 
spiritual, i. e. lives by “beauty, truth, love and 
goodness.” (3) He always aspires to something 
more beyond. (4) He has mystical experience of 
“incursions of larger life and power.” (5) His- 
tory reveals a moral and spiritual development, 
and (6) great spiritual achievement in form of 
literature, music and other forms of art. (7) 
Love revealed in Jesus. 

We believe Jones’ religious living is better than 
his thinking. We want to urge the following of 
his practice rather than his theory and therefore 
must try to show where we believe his thinking is 
mistaken. We believe he misinterprets. the 
source of his own greatness. 

The seven evidences of God just mentioned are 
acceptable but when our author goes on to say 
that these evidences point “to another world 
within the one we see and touch” we cannot fol- 
low him. Why insist on this other world? If 
the world we know by common consciousness, 
sense and reason reveals God so plainly, why does 
the author go on to say that in Christ “God . 


has broken through into our world.” Is not God 
always in our world? Does he have to “break 
through” sporadically? Must we search for him, 
as Jones insists in all his books, “in the deeps of 
the inner self?” Is it true that “divine light 
reaches the human soul by a direct inner way?” 
We maintain, on the contrary, that the soul finds 
God directly in the world of sense and common 
knowledge and practical intelligence, and the 
“deeps of the inner self” do not offer any more di- 
rect way to God. When we resort to mysterious 
urges which are supposed to transcend reason we 
put ourselves back on the level of magic, supersti- 
tion and occultism. 

Thinking is not “one of the forces” which impel 
us, alongside other urges such as “impulses, in- 
stincts, emotions, sentiments, loyalties, ideals.” 
On the contrary, thinking is not a separate urge 
but merely the form which any urge assumes 
when it begins to operate intelligently. Hence we 
hold that it is not only mistaken but dangerous to 
teach that “in the inner deeps of man underlying 
all his thinking, are upward and forward urges 
which link him with the eternal spirit.” Of 
course man’s nature is linked with God, but Dr. 
Jones is saying that that which underlies thinking 
is linked with God more directly and intimately 
than thinking. Such a view opens the gates to 
every kind of vagary and illusion. For how else 
can we discern truth from error save by thinking? 

We have made these points of criticism because 
we believe Rufus Jones, like many another great 
man, can practice better than he can teach. The 
best preacher is not always the best teacher of 
preaching. The great musician or poet or lover 
is not always best equipped to expound the theory 
of his practice. The feeling within, of which 
tufus Jones has so much to say, is no trustworthy 
guide to the ways of God. It has often led men to 
the greatest evils. It is only the happy accident 
of early training, favorable environment and 
natural endowment which has enabled this great 
leader to escape the evils and attain the good 
simply by following the feeling within. 

HENRY NELSON WIEMAN. 
University of Chicago. 


THE RELIGION OF JESUS. By Walter E. 
Bundy. Bobbs-Merrill Co. $3.50. 


If you are looking for a volume that seeks to 
interpret Jesus in the light of the situations which 
he confronted and the choices he had to make, 
which is based on critical historical study and yet 
which is sympathetic and appreciative, let me rec- 
ommend this volume, by a professor at De Pauw 
University. The book is not easy reading but is 
most rewarding for those persons who will take 
it seriously. Successive chapters consider the re- 
ligious genius, faith, consciousness, demands and 
authority of Jesus. 

KIRBY PAGE. 
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The Basis of The Victorious Life 


An informal interview with the author of “The Jesus of History” 


INTERCOLLEGIAN STAFF REPORTER: 
“What about Anglo-American rela- 
tionships just now, Dr. Glover?” 

T. R. Glover: “They are not too 
good. We have the impression you 
do not like us.” 

I. S. R.: “That can’t be true, es- 
pecially among our thoughtful peo- 
ple. But what is back of this un- 
desirable situation?” 

T. R. G.: “There are several 
causes, among them two major ones. 
Untruthful, unprincipled newspapers 
on both sides of the water, but at bot- 
tom it’s this nasty war debt problem.” 

I. S. R.: “I thought we came to a 
satisfactory agreement about that a 
half dozen years ago. At least, we 
understand your payments are made 
regularly and we hear of no requests 
for revision.” 

T. R. G.: “You won’t hear any 
squealing and there will be no beg- 
ing from England for revision down- 
ward, if it takes our last drop. Not 
after we once agreed, even if con- 
ditions have changed and it is much 
harder for us now.” 

I. S. R.: “What does this and 
other war obligations mean to a col- 
lege professor like yourself?” 

T. R. G.: “It means twenty per 
cent for taxes of my comparatively 
small salary. And to many other 
citizens in Great Britain it means a 
much higher percentage.” 

I. S. R.: “There must be some- 
thing deeper than heavy tax pay- 
ments to the United States in these 
feelings.” 

T. R. G.: “There is. England feels 
that by your coming into the war in 
1917, you acknowledged that it was 
your struggle, as well as theirs. In 
a real sense it had been, all along. 
On this basis perhaps you could and 
should take a larger share of the 
total cost and thus more quickly re- 
habilitate the  war-improverished 
countries industrially and economi- 
cally.” 

I. S. R.: “Can our two Christian 
Student Movements help in any way 
in this threatening situation?” 

T.R. G.: “Indeed they can. There 
is great hope in your many thousands 
of members who have the disposition 
for good will and are free from 
political traditions and the strange 
ways of diplomacy. I am encour- 
aged to learn of the Anglo-American 
student conferences that are under 
way. At Yale, one lunch time, I sat 
in with the American section of the 
conference planning committee. It 
was all very illuminating. Provid- 
ing these group conferences are con- 











T. R. GLOVER 


ceived in the spirit of Jesus and pro- 
vided you can carry the influence of 
them straight out to the widely scat- 
tered members, there are really tre- 
mendous possibilities in them.” 

I. S. R.: “So you think that at 
the bottom of all lasting Anglo- 
American good will and, in fact, co- 
operation between any nation, you 
will find ‘the way of Jesus’ in opera- 
tion. Is that your idea?” 

T. R. G.: “I believe in Jesus and 
His way first, last, and all the time. 
There is no hope elsewhere, either 
for the individual or the nation. 
Frankly, I think you are talking 
overmuch about social righteousness 








T. R. Glover, distinguished Cam- 
bridge University scholar, has re- 
turned to England after three months 
of teaching at Yale Divinity School. 
“Lecture-Seminar” might best de- 
scribe the three courses that were 
given. The semi-lecture nature of 
work was practically enforced by the 
heavy registration and crowded class- 
rooms for “The World of the New 
Testament,” “The Seminar on Jesus” 
and “The Seminar on Paul.” Dr. 
Glover is a frequent visitor to “the 
States” and each time leaves in the 
hearts of his growing body of stu- 
dents here a door wide open awaiting 
his return. 








and yet I know the religion of Jesus 
must figure prominently in meeting 
these conditions. I fear you are get- 
ting Jesus too far away from the in- 
dividual. I’m tired of your social 
righteousness talk. It’s only a new 
fangled name, anyway, for what we 
have always known as morality. And, 
right here, let me say your newer 
church hymnals are overcrowded 
with songs that have little or noth- 
ing to do with Jesus and you can hear 
sermons aplenty on this side that 
don’t even mention the name of Jesus 
or God. Sounds like good enough ethics 
and there is plenty of entertainment 
in these particular ‘worship services’ 
I refer to, but not enough ‘God who 
is in Christ reconciling the world.’” 

I. S. R.: “Well, you seem to be 
as keen about Jesus as when you 
wrote your ‘Jesus of History’ and 
your ‘Jesus in the Experience of 
Men.’ Are these books still selling?” 

T. R. G.: “Yes they are, especial- 
ly the ‘Jesus of History.’” 

I. S. R.: “I am interested to hear 
you say especially ‘The Jesus of His- 
tory’ because I find every reader of 
that book speaking with genuine en- 
thusiasm about its freshness and 
power. Your ‘Conflict of Religions in 
the Early Roman Empire’ is a fasci- 
nating volume also and must repre- 
sent literally years of study and writ- 
ing but you won’t be offended in my 
saying that ‘The Jesus of History’ is 
your best book for me.” 

T. R. G.: “Books like people have 
personalities and it is only natural 
that one should appeal to you more 
than another.” 

I. S. R.: “Are students at Yale 
correctly reporting you in the follow- 
ing statements: ‘Histories fail to 
tell us what it is or was in Jesus 
that makes Him lasting in his in- 
fluence.’ ‘Jesus was above his re- 
porters, as Mathew Arnold said.’ 
‘Jesus’ gospel is hard in its demands 
on us.’ ‘As Wesley once said of a 
beautiful luxurious chapel, “I wonder 
how the old coarse gospel will get 
along in that soft cushioned place.” ” 

T. R. G.: “Yes. They are all true, 
but how little they say of the real 
Jesus who has enlarged so tremend- 
ously the scope of all things. He is 
so amazing in his affirmations. In 
contrast to the negative primitive 
religions, he speaks of God always 
in positives and says ‘Come on in 
with me’ to any man with a gift of 
any kind he is willing to consecrate. 
The basis of the victorious life is the 
maximum use of God as found im 
Je sus.” 
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Program Projects 


THERE IS PLENTY OF MONEY 


7ES, literally, there is plenty of 
money for the campus Y. M.C. A. 
work. It is wholly a question of the 
worthiness of the program the cabi- 
net proposes and how they ask for 
the money. Not a few Association 
leaders spend more time bemoaning 
the poverty or selfishness of their fel- 
low students than would be required 
to get the money. 

In The Life of Luther D. Wish- 
ard, C. K. Ober speaks of appeal- 
ing to a young man by the name of 
Mott at Cornell and finding him 
“ready for anything, provided it was 
forward.” In reality that’s about 
the only essential requirement to a 
successful challenge for money—Dr. 
Mott has proved it, literally hundreds 
of times, in his forty years of service 
with the national work. Men poured 
out multiplied millions for his use 
because he was “going forward” in 
aggressive Christian service. 

One Association which I know 
well, “fussed along” on less than a 
hundred dollars expenditure until a 
president of vision urged a better 
policy. The major steps were— 

1, Six phases of program service, 
based on campus and community 
needs, recognized by all as things 
which really ought to be done. 

2, An itemized published budget 
showing exactly what the money was 
to be used for. 

3, A pledge card, bearing on its 
back the endorsement of the college, 
the Association president, and two 
or three highly respected students. 

4, A budget meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, where snappy speeches were 
made and pledges taken, the results 
being recorded on the black-board. 

Immediately following the bud- 
get meeting, committee members 
called on members and friends who 
were not present. 

Results were: three hundred dol- 
lars instead of less than one hun- 
dred; a much larger volume of 
helpful services; satisfaction because 
they were embarked on a larger pro- 
gram; fresh confidence in the “Y” 
because it was businesslike and 
“going forward.” 

An Association in a larger state 
college raised its $5,600 budget 

1, By wisely coaching at two sup- 
per meetings twenty students and six 
professors who did the soliciting. 
The campus paper gave publicity as 
to what the Association was doing 
and carried endorsements by promi- 
nent faculty and students. 


A Group of Case Studies 


2, By making it a three day “get- 
it-over-with” affair. Each canvasser 
faithfully reported on the list of 
prospects furnished him at the daily 
supper time check-up meeting. 

3, Students saw students and re- 
ported $1,200; professors saw profes- 
sors and reported $1,300; business 
men members of the advisory board 
reported from town $1,000. 

4, $5 to $20 amounts from letters 
to alumni and parents of students, 
and a few special friends who gave 
$25 to $100, brought in the other 
2,600. P 

A work honestly deserving support, 
generous standard-setting gifts from 
the cabinet and advisory board mem- 
bers, backed by a prayerful deter- 
mined spirit, are absolute essentials 
to success in a finance effort. 

—A FIELD SECRETARY. 





THREE DAYS FROM SCRATCH: 
TWELVE BIBLE STUDY 
GROUPS. 


N ORE than nine million, nine 
1 hundred thousand copies of the 
Bible, wholes or parts, was the rec- 
ord of sales and distributions for one 
publishing concern—the American 
Bible Society—for 1926. This looks 
like a “best seller” yet! And college 
students by the many thousands are 
among the users of the Bible. Why 
do they study it? Because of family 
and home church influence. Because 
the curriculum provides the courses. 
Because they go to the church religious 
education school on Sunday. Because 
they have a “self starting” desire to 
know the famous characters and 
about the revolutionary teaching in the 
Bible. Because some student friend 
asks them to sit in with a group 
once a week to discuss some particu- 
lar section in its modern application. 
It is on the last point—students 
getting their fellows interested in 
Bible study—that I want to relate 
an experience. In the month of 
February I spent three days on a 
state university campus. The pos- 
sibility of some groups centering 
around the discussion of the Bible 
was talked over. The general secre- 
tary and cabinet believed there was 
exceptional need for such groups to 
build character and enrich the cam- 
pus thinking. They wanted a Bible 
study program, but for valid reasons 
were not even normally confident 
groups could be started. Finally a 
happy decision was reached to try. 
The steps taken were as follows: 
1. The counsel and cooperation of 


three or four prominent Christian 
faculty men were secured in making 
up a list of professors who would be 
qualified to lead classes. 

2. Personal interviews with this 
list of Christian professors about the 
nature of the discussions. 

3. A small committee quickly 
mapped out a plan of seriously at- 
tempting to organize four groups in 
each of the two dormitories. Two 
on each floor—north and south wings. 
Then, if possible, to locate similar 
small circles of interested Christian 
students in all the fraternities. 

4. The next move was to get the 
name of at least one Christian man 
in each section of the dorms and fra- 
ternities. Sometimes we knew noth- 
ing more than that he went to church 
—we felt it fair to assume from this 
an interest in our project. 

5. Two of us saw this man. If 
he could at once get another man or 
two we had the little nucleus for a 
twenty or thirty minute conference 
on the idea of a group Bible study, 
with a professor of their own choice 
leading. When they agreed we asked 
them to give us then and there the 
names of men in nearby rooms who 
might be interested. Then they were 
made responsible for bringing these 
men to a second group conference at 
an appointed hour. At this time the 
larger number (six to ten) again dis- 
cussed the idea, including the pos- 
sible courses, chose their leader and 
set the time for the first meeting. 
The fraternities were handled at 
meal hours. 

6. As a result, four Bible classes 
in each dormitory and in four of the 
fraternities were definitely set going 
with a student chairman and pro- 
fessor leader—twelve groups in all. 

7. On the third day, at noon, ten 
of the twelve professors invited to 
lead sat down to lunch, the president 
of the university presiding, and 
agreed face to face on two things: 
(1) to meet once a week in a normal 
training class with a popular dean in 
the chair; (2) to be faithful in mak- 
ing the most of an ideal opportunity 
for creative Christian fellowship. 

—A FIELD SECRETARY. 


Note: They used as a text The 
Social Teachings of Jesus by 
Rauschenbush and met from ten to 
fifteen weeks. There was no mass 
meeting. No headlines in the daily 
about it. Just a committee action 
supporting two men going out to start 
one group and then on to the next 
one! 
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COOPERATION 


sg high school boys returning 
from the State Older Boys’ Con- 
ference at Moline, two years ago, sug- 
gested the possibility of a County 
Older Boys’ Conference in Carthage 
County (Ill.). One town in the coun- 
ty had been represented at the State 
Conference. These boys thought, how- 
ever, that if they could secure the 
cooperation of the men of Carthage 
College, it would be possible to put 
on a county conference. Discussion 
led to the idea of combining with two 
of the neighboring counties for a “Tri- 
County Conference.” In this area are 
located two colleges, Carthage College, 
and Western State Teachers’ College 
(at Macomb). 

Communication with individuals in 
various towns created great interest 
in the project. Accordingly the meet- 
ing was held in Macomb, at which the 
churches, schools and colleges were 
represented. These groups decided to 
cooperate in putting on a “Tri-County 
Conference” to be held at Macomb by 
a joint committee in which responsi- 
bility was shared between the various 
groups. A superintendent of schools 
undertook to send out promotion ma- 
terial. Local church men were made 
responsible for registrations, enter- 
tainment of delegates and discussion 
group leaders. Most of the college 
men on this committee had previously 
attended either the County or State 
Older Boys’ Conference before, and 
were therefore familiar with the 
whole business, 

This hearty cooperation within the 
committee elicited cooperation from 
the various towns and communities of 
the three counties, with the result that 
instead of the ninety boys expected, 
148 appeared. Most of these boys had 
never had any opportunity to experi- 
ence such a conference and they were 
enthusiastic about it. A second sim- 
ilar conference is being held this year, 
with the college group playing an 
even more prominent part. 

—REPORT. 


ERADICATING A DESTRUCTIVE 
ATHLETIC POLICY. 


CERTAIN midwestern college 

affords an example of one way 
in which the college Christian Asso- 
ciation can take a constructive share 
in the removal of an unsatisfactory 
situation. 

The athletic system in the college 
had become badly distorted: teams 
were made up of ineligibles by any 
ordinary standards, some players not 
even being registered in the college. 
It was this situation which caused 
the college (by autocratic decision of 
the administration) to withdraw from 
the intercollegiate conference of 
which it had been a member. 

“What can be done?” asked the 
students. “Our college has no 
standards in athletics; will that af- 
fect other standards in the school? 
And why have students no voice in 
making a decision which affects the 


999 


whole athletic life of the college? 

The Y. M.C. A. took the matter up 
with the Department of Health. The 
consent of the President was obtained 
and the chairman of the Department 
of Health set to work to prepare a 
discussion outline of the athletic sit- 
uation, based on the department’s 
ideals and on Christian standards. 
The discussion was finally to be pre- 
sented to an all-men’s meeting under 
the Dean. The proposed discussion 
got the approval of the cabinet and 
faculty advisors, but was suppressed 
by the head of the college. Student 
indignation meetings were held, dis- 
cussion was demanded and later took 
place. 

The results, in brief, were: (1) 
A student committee was appointed 
to act with the faculty board of ath- 
letic control, in molding athletic 
policies. The committee brought 
about the adoption of a set of higher 
standards and stricter observance 
than had formerly obtained. The 
college has since sought and ob- 
tained readmission to the athletic 


A “possibility” becomes a concrete 
fact. Older Boys at Macomb, IIL 


conference. (2) A committee of five 
faculty and five students was ap- 
pointed as a council to act on all 
policies of the college and to advise 
with the president on specific cases 
of discipline as well as on general 
disciplinary standards. Thus was 
made impossible a continuance of the 
former autocratic ruling. Under a 
new president of the college, a fine 
cooperative spirit has been developed. 
—REPORT. 





AN INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 


INE institutions were represented 
4‘ by fifteen nationalities at the 
University of Minnesota Interna- 
tional Congress, January 3-5. The 
discussions centered around the ques- 
tion, East and West, can they meet? 
Prof. Bose of the University of Iowa 
was leader, supported by Indian, 
Chinese, Japanese, Korean and Fili- 
pino speakers. A lively discussion of 
Youth Movements by Heinrich Ro- 
choll, a German graduate student, was 
followed by an interesting session on 
Pan-Americanism, the latter  con- 
ducted by Arthur Nieto, of Honduras, 
and C. D. Hurrey. The high peak of 
interest was reached when Dr. Clay- 
ton C. Morrison, Editor of the Chris- 
tian Century, made a plea for support 
of the Kellogg Peace Pact. 

The Congress agreed that progress 
has been made in communication 
among peoples and in the desire for 
greater knowledge of one another. It 
was apparent from the discussion, 
however, that imperialism of the west- 
ern nations is not dead, and that the 
encroachment of mass productionism 
and high pressure salesmanship from 
Occident to Orient is a threatening 
cause of conflict. 

The delegates went away with 
stronger determination to promote 
cultural relations with students from 
abroad and to deal promptly and 
frankly with tendencies toward racial 
discrimination in student communities. 

—REPORT. 
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DEVOLUTION ? 


QUOTE no one: It is the moral 

and spiritual obligation of every 
student to live up to the limit of his 
possibilities even while in college. In 
Oberlinana, published in 1883 by two 
Oberlin men, this statement appears: 
“Oberlin has as good a moral atmos- 
phere as ever. Last year the pro- 
portion of Christian students was 
supposed to be greater than ever, and 
we have the largest College Y. M. C. 
A. in the world.” Perhaps that gen- 
eration of students was fulfilling its 
obligations. 

Last spring, out of a “card mem- 
bership” of 350, forty men cast bal- 
lots in the election of officers for the 
coming year. The organization was 
functioning. It had a cabinet, secre- 
tary, budget, activities, and an em- 
ployment bureau, but its spiritual 
courage was almost swamped by the 
bare possibility of being dropped 
from the Student Chest as a recom- 
pense for uselessness. It was decid- 
edly on the defensive; suffered an in- 
feriority complex, and attempted to 
defend itself against the petty 
charges of an apathetic and spirit- 
ually inert student body. The spirit 
that denies was in bloom. Hence it 
must go into the limbo of “washouts” 
along with the other cases of spirit- 
ual and financial bankruptcy. The 
“Y” dug its own grave by being 
another student organization. 

The new cabinet was blessed with 
three seasoned advisors instead of a 
paid secretary. They could see that 
no organization can afford to be an 
end in itself. They were not trained 
in traditional “Y” methods. A fresh 
approach was possible. The “Y” 
began to be acutely conscious of the 
birth of a spirit in its midst because 
it focused on some outstanding prob- 
lems instead of introverting on its 
own organizational welfare. The 
campus attitude changed from one of 
apathy and indifference to one of 
watchful waiting. It was a chal- 
lenge and we are trying to meet it. 
We are no longer so enthusiastic 
about discussion groups and weekly 
meetings because we have discovered 
that a superabundance of clever 
ideas can result in a poverty in 
spiritual living. We have a member- 
ship of only seventy but they all 
know what it is about and they are 
doing every day what it is all about. 
Perhaps transition from a stage of 
intellectual acquiescence to one of 
spiritual living is a psychological de- 
volution, but in terms of the progress 
of the soul it is not. The most im- 
portant part of our program this 
semester is “Bill” Simpson. He is 
coming here in March and we are 
pointing in our program towards that 
event. We feel that not until the 
Student Associations as a whole can 


take the “Bill” Simpson technique of 
spiritual experimentation in a search 
for the truth will they have any right 
to claim a place, as once they did, in 
the vanguard of educational ad- 
vance, 


In closing let me add that the Re- 
ligious Interest Committee of 
Faculty-Students under the leadership 
of Dean T. W. Graham is doing much 
towards directing our religious ef- 
fort and interests along intelligent 
lines. 

DouGLas RuGH. 

Oberlin. 





TOWARD INTERNATIONAL 
THINKING 


“THINKING on international affairs 

among the majority of college 
students has been, in the opinion of 
many in touch with the situation, so 
infrequent a phenomenon as hardly to 
merit the necessity of a qualification. 
For this reason the problem of “bet- 
ter thinking on international affairs 
on the Wisconsin campus,” as on 
many other campuses, is at the pres- 
ent time, one quite as much of quan- 
tity as of quality. 

At the present time there are four 
agencies on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin actively and pro- 
fessedly interested in international af- 
fairs, which in this connection is taken 
to mean all those matters which have 
to do both in America and abroad 
with the inter-relations of races and 
nationalities as individuals and also 
as groups. These agencies are the 
University Y. M. C. A., the Univer- 
sity Y. W. C. A., the International 
Club, and the Political Science De- 
partment. All of these groups co- 
operate on appropriate occasions. 

In a list of the various events 
carried on in this field would be in- 
cluded visitation of foreign students 
in their rooming places, discussion 
groups concerning foreign relations in 
fraternities and rooming houses, a 
series of teas in sorority houses, on 
Sunday afternoons during the spring 
entertainment of foreign students in 
city homes, and in college groups, a 
bi-monthly luncheon meeting open to 
all students of the university at which 
time foreign relations are discussed, 
an international ball in the Union, an 
international dining table in the 
commons, and constant personal con- 
tact work. Plans are now being made 
for an International Week-end early 
in April, when foreign and American 
students from all Wisconsin colleges 
will be guests at the university for 
a two-day conference on foreign 
problems. 

All of which, in our humble opin- 


ion, tends toward the stimulation of 
mental activity concerning interna- 





tional affiairs among the students and 
it is our fond hope that this think- 
ing will become not only bigger, but 
also better. 
JOHN GILLIN. 
Univ. of Wisconsin. 





WHY WORSHIP? 


\ JHY do meetings of the “Y” al 

ways “open with prayer?” Why 
does the cabinet begin with “devo- 
tions?” What are devotions? De- 
voted to whom? Must we take ten 
minutes at the beginning to read the 
thirteenth chapter of First Corinthi- 
ans and “repeat” the Lord’s Prayer 
or have “a moment” of silence? If 
prayer helps, why is it “a moment” 
or “a word”? Do haste and brevity 
assist in the end to be gained? Are 
devotions a kind of magic to safe- 
guard the meeting, or are they a 
badge which it is good form to wear? 

Is there any connection between 
“the business” and “the devotions”? 
Does religion take place during the 
discussion of how to get a democratic 
procedure in the giving of all-women- 
student-body-teas, or does religion 
take place only when the president 
is reading a poem from Edna St. 
Vincent Millay? What interpreta- 
tion can be put upon every day life 
episodes which will give to them re- 
ligious significance? Is habitual wor- 
ship more valid than spontaneous 
worship? Does one prepare to come 
into the presence of God or does one 
come upon impulse? 


These are real questions asked by 
real people. How do you answer 
them in your Association? One As- 
sociation has given a great deal of 
attention to its answers and has un- 
covered beauty and power thereby. 
First of all they respected their ques- 
tions about worship. They took them 
seriously. “Steer a course,” they said 
“between fear and flippancy. Ques- 
tions grounded in honesty may be 
bold. Ask others. These are but the 
beginning,” and others were asked. 

Group by group from the cabinet 
and throughout the Association they 
considered and experimented. They 
began with a study of the values they 
wanted rather than assumptions about 
what one must do or not do. They 
said— 


(1.) We seek a religion identified 
with life itself rather than a practice 
folded away in a napkin, brought out 
for cabinet meetings and installation 
services. 


(2.) True prayer is a state of 
mind, not a set of petitions or a con- 
ventionality or a magic. Studdert 
Kennedy describes prayer as “loving 
people in the presence of God.” 

(Turn to page 193) 
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Students of the World 


REFUSE TO BE OFFICERS 


S the exercise of military com- 
mand psychologically compatible 
with the spirit of a true teacher? 
Eighty-three French students pre- 
paring at the Ecole Normale (Paris) 
for the teaching profession, have de- 
cided this question in the negative, 
and have given a public statement of 
their convictions. As long as the 
general conscription law is in force, 
they are willing to undergo military 
training, provided they are placed in 
the ranks as ordinary citizens, but 
they object to being trained as offi- 
cers. They are submitting to the law 
as it stands, but at the same time 
they are vigorously objecting to being 
compelled to exercise military com- 
mand. Such & position of arbitrary 
command, they say, is quite contrary 
to the spirit of the true teacher. 
These young men, naturally, have 
been subject to much adverse criti- 
cism, and to considerable misrepre- 
sentation, for it is not easy for the 
public to understand such scruples 
-the average man would think these 
students lucky in being made officers 
rather than privates. So they have 
been charged with incipient mutiny 
and have been attacked bitterly in 
the press, but they have shown a 
firm courage in maintaining their 
position and have endeavored to make 
clear the true reason for their 
protest. 
QUADRENNIAL CONFERENCE OF 
THE BRITISH STUDENT 
MOVEMENT 


ss IVERPOOL 1929” has come and 

gone. This means that the 
Quadrennial Conference of the British 
Student Movement is over. It lasted 
from January 2 to 7, and was at- 
tended by 2,000 delegates. 

Whatever one might have expected 
to find at Liverpool he could not help 
his feeling of reverent awe for the 
spirit which could make possible the 
impressive scene in the Philharmonic 
Hall in Liverpool, the meeting in con- 
ference of the older generation and the 
younger; of Britain and her guests 
from the four corners of the earth, It 
is one of those recurrent and least- 
heralded miracles of Christianity that 
at such a conference so many so-called 
diverse elements are brought together 
and rarely has one seen the miracle 
accomplished with such apparent ease 
as at Liverpool. Every day of the 
conference hundreds of foreign stu- 
dents, visitors and British students 
were entertained at both luncheon and 
tea by citizens of Liverpool, most of 
them business men. We have become 


used to finding among the leaders of 
such a conference, representatives of 
many different interests in the life of 
the world and we find them here, 
mingling very naturally and easily 
with the students. Perhaps it is be- 
cause the outreach of empire makes 
far corners of the earth less strange 
to Britons or perhaps it is some other 
reason, but it seemed that British stu- 
dents accept foreign students among 
them more naturally and with less 
curiosity or tendency to exalt where 
they do not condemn, than do Ameri- 
can students. 

The services of worship were held in 
the Liverpool Cathedral, a new edifice 
of striking architecture occupying a 
commanding position in the city. 
Among the leaders who guided the 
worship was S. K. Datta of India, 
former member of the Indian Legis- 
lative Assembly and General Secre- 
tary of National Y. M. C. A. of India, 
and now living at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, where he is serving on the 
World’s Committee of Y. M. C. A.’s. 

The theme of the successive morn- 
ing meetings was, “The Purpose of 
God,” while the evening speakers dwelt 
on “The Glory of Friendship.” Both 
of these topics were given a world- 
wide outreach and application. 

Among the speakers was J. H. Old- 
ham. He is author of the well-known 
book, Christianity and the Race Prob- 
lem, and is editor of the International 
Review of Missions. He spoke on 
“The Call of the Missionary.” A fas- 
cinating address on “The Remaking of 
China” was given by T. Z. Koo of the 
Chinese Student Movement, who has 
been spending a sabbatical at Oxford. 

“Racial Relationships” was the sub- 
ject of a powerful address by C. F. 
Andrews of India, who has been desig- 
nated by Gandhi as his “dearest 
friend,” and is greatly beloved in In- 
dia because he has thrown his lot 
utterly with the people of India. 
Having himself made a great renun- 
ciation, he made a profound appeal to 
his hearers to take up the cross in the 
face of bitter racial hatreds and antip- 
athies. 

Dr. Temple, the new Archbishop of 
York, gave the principal address on 
Sunday evening, January 6, and his 
message was “put on the air” by the 
British Broadcasting Company 
through three of its stations, Daven- 
try, Lancashire and London, thus 
making it possible for people all over 
England as well as on the Continent 
to listen in. The Archbishop’s theme 
was “The Dedication of the Mind to 
the Service of the Kingdom of God.” 
It was a courageous address in which 
he frankly faced the fact that the free 


use of the mind might lead to loss of 
faith before it led to deeper truth. 


Andrew Roy (U. S. A. and Edin- 
burgh) spoke interestingly of the 
American Movement, and Francis P. 
Miller, the newly appointed chairman 
of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation, spoke briefly of the need 
of closer cooperation of the various 
continental movements and the neces- 
sity of working together on problems 
that concern them all. 

The average student delegate 
seemed to have a clearer con@ption of 
the relation of the British Student 
Christian Movement to the World’s 
Student Christian Federation than 
most of our students have at a similar 
gathering. The work of the Feder- 
ation was presented at a tea and the 
activities of the student Christian 
movements of other countries were 
presented to the whole conference by 
members of various foreign delega- 
tions. 

The Student Movement of Great 
Britain and Ireland has 200 branches 
which include in their membership 
about one-sixth of the students of the 
universities. The Quadrennial Con- 
ference is a sort of fusion of our Mil- 
waukee and Detroit Conferences, as 
their Student Volunteers are not a 
separate organization. 





A NEW ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
IN CHILE 


HE germ that infects philan- 

thropists and leads them to endow 
colleges seems to be contagious. At 
any rate a Chilean multimillionaire 
has left a huge fortune to establish a 
school of engineering at Valparaiso, 
and it is stated that he was “obvi- 
ously inspired by the example of 
many an American philanthropist.” 
In accordance with his bequest a fine 
new site has already been purchased 
overlooking the harbor. The donor 
stipulated that the buildings should 
be erected in collegiate Gothic style 
and that the architects, after being 
chosen competitively, should travel in 
Europe and the United States to 
study latest methods of design and 
building before drawing the blue- 
prints. Their plans are now nearing 
completion, and it is hoped that the 
first cornerstone will be laid this 
year. The institution will be amply 
endowed and will be specially for apt 
students who are without financial 
means. The name of the donor is 
Don Frederico Santa-Maria and his 
bequest is estimated at about eight 
million dollars. 
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“A Glorified Deputation” is the way 
the New England correspondent de- 
cribes the novel project which was 
scheduled at Amherst February 13-15, 
when Erdman Harris, Leslie Glenn 
and Ernest Styers descended on the 
campus. Speaking in chapel and con- 
ducting various informal discussions 
in fraternity and dormitory groups, 
they centered their effort in the 
theme, “Religion in College Life.” 





President Calvin Coolidge, Senator 
William E. Borah and Senator Fred- 
erick Hale each received a telegram 
Sunday morning, January 27 signed 
by Thomas W. Graham and William 
E. Sweet, on behalf of the Executive 
Committee of the National Student 
Committee of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations. It was a 
protest against the impending pas- 
sage of the bill authorizing the build- 
ing of fifteen new cruisers. In ad- 
dition to stating that the committee 
unanimously felt that a great moral 
issue was involved in the question of 
the Cruiser Bill, the protest said, “To 
renounce War as an instrument of 
national policy and at the same time 
increase our navy bids fair to be a 
challenge to international navy 
building competition.” The telegram 


High Lights 


ended by urging that the bill be not 
passed. 

The committee, at the same meet- 
ing, voted to send immediately to all 
local Associations an urgent request 
that they express at once their con- 
victions pro or con on this “great 
moral issue.” The letter contained a 
suggestion that the Student Move- 
ment should re-examine in searching 
study the philosophy of military de- 
fense and the economic implication of 
the war system. 

A special Christian World Educa- 
tion Bulletin, devoted to aspects of 
the Cruiser Bill, was received by the 
local Associations of the men and 
women at about the same time that 
the men’s groups were reading and 
taking some action on the letter from 
their National Executive Committee. 
This special “Cruiser Bill Bulletin” 
stated the question, quoted the view- 
points of persons in favor and op- 
posed to the passage of the measure 
and contained a short bibliography. 
Local Associations which have used 
these requests and suggestions from 
“national headquarters” as a spring 
board for a dive into a series of proj- 
ects and a period of study of next 
steps following the ratification of the 
Kellogg Pact, may find a timely and 
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unusual tool in the film showing th 
signing of the Pact in Paris. This 
can be obtained at a nominal fee from 
the National Committee on the Caus 
and Cure of War, Grand Central 
Terminal Building, New York City. 


A pilgrimage to other local Asso- 
ciations—near and far—is the potent 
project in which two representatives 
of the Brown Christian Association 
have been engaged recently. Th: 
tour included tea at the New Eng 
land Field Office in Boston, a visit 
to Harvard and an investigation of 
the work being carried on by ths 
Phillips Brooks House, and a dinne 
with the cabinet and the Advisory 
Board of the Association at the Mas 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. 
The two men are reported to have re- 
turned to Brown with new enthusiasm 
for the cause and with many new 
insights which they obtained from 
sharing in the experiences of other 
local groups. A similar pilgrimag: 
to Yale is plannned. 


From Blanchard’s Ranch in the 
Rocky Mountains to Poland Springs 
(Maine) and in between, mid- 
winter conferences are being held 
during February and March. The 
most significant trend in these an- 
nual events is the new emphasis upon 
cooperation with faculty and on 
faculty-student relationships. In Vir- 
ginia, the Middle Atlantic States, I)- 
linois and Colorado and Wyoming 
groups of faculty met as a special 
conference or as one section of the 
state or field-wide gathering. 

The Virginia and the Illinois 
faculty conferences are fairly typical 
of the others. At Lynchburg Col 
lege, where the Virginia group will 
meet in March, the leaders are Ed 
mund D. Soper, president of Ohio 
Wesleyan; Henry Louis Smith, presi- 
dent of Washington and Lee; Clar 
ence P. Shedd, professor at Yale 
University; Russell A. Runnells, pro- 
fessor at Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. In addition to addresses there 
will be seminars for the discussion 
of the problems confronting the ad- 
ministrations and faculty men_ in 
making Christianity vital in the life 
of the campus. President Soper will 
make the presentations at these sem- 
inars, which will be chaired by Pro- 
fessor Shedd. In Illinois the confer 
ence was held February 8-10 at the 
Gladstone Hotel in Chicago. It was 
opened by Charles W. Gilkey and 
Winnifred Wygal with addresses on 
“Religious Values in Everyday Ex- 
periences.” This was followed by a 
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forum discussion on the technique of 
taking a situation on the campus and 
developing out of it a program with 
religious significance. The second 
day of the conference was given over 
to a consideration of religious in- 
fluence through faculty contacts with 
students. 


More than sixty colleges were rep- 
resented by students at the Chicago 
and New York conferences of the 
League for Industrial Democracy 
held during the Christmas holidays. 
Problems faced by the two groups 
ranged all the way from, “Problems 
f Public Ownership and Opera- 
tion” to “Opportunities before Stu- 
dents for Social Activities After 
Graduation.” Some of the speakers 
were Norman Thomas, A. J. Muste, 
Viadimir Karapetoff, Paul H. Doug- 
las, John Ise and Leo Wolman. The 
League is scheduling Harry W. 
Laidler, Norman Thomas and Paul 
Porter extensively among the col- 
eges during the coming months. 


What Negro Students Expect of 
White Students, is the title of an ar- 
ticle by B. E. Mays, national secre- 
tary allocated to the service of Negro 
colleges in the southeast, which ap- 
pears in the February issue of the 
Southern Intercollegian. The whole 
February issue of this news-letter of 
the Southern Field of the men’s As- 
sociations is devoted to the interracial 
emphasis. It contains articles by 
R. B. Eleazor and W. W. Alexander 
f the Interracial Commission, and 
reports of various forums of Negro 
and white students which are actuali- 
ties in various southern colleges. 


In the latter part of his article 
Mr. Mays states that three things are 
expected of white students by Negro 
students: (1) they expect white stu- 
dents to will to know the truth about 
the Negro. Many who think straight 
on other subjects do foggy thinking 
on questions concerning the Negro; 
(2) in seeking the truth they expect 
white students to think radically— 
that is, think to the root of all ques- 
tions. They expect them to be scien- 
tific in their method of approach, to 
discriminate between true and false, 
to verify their findings and form 
conclusions on the basis of all avail- 
able data. In the very nature of the 
case the scientific method applied to 
race will create an earnest desire on 
the part of white students to know 
the facts about Negroes which will 
cause them to seek to know Negroes 
in every phase of their existence. 
They will familiarize themselves with 
Negro progress, learn the truth 
about Negro artists, authors, inven- 
tors and scholars; not only through 
the printed page and spoken word, 
but they will want to know person- 











An Honorary Officer in an R. O. T.C. 


ally some of the leading Negro spirits 
of our day; (3) when scientific anal- 
ysis reveals new insight, a higher and 
better way, Negro students expect 
white students to possess moral cour- 
age sufficient to align their conduct 
and “mind sets” accordingly. We are 
not only responsible for the discov- 
ery of new truth, but we are obli- 
gated to proclaim it, to do something 
about it. 

Military training in American 
colleges and universities is receiving 
increasing attention by students since 
the ratification by our Senate of the 
Pact of Paris renouncing war as an 
instrument of national policy. While 
students are considering the increase 
of our naval forces in the light of our 
support of the Pact, they are also be- 
ginning to scrutinise carefully the 
place of military establishments in 
our educational institutions. 


Thirty-two students at the Univer- 
sity of Washington were expelled in 
December for failure to attend the 
five-hours-a-week class in Military 
Science and Tactics. Says an editorial 
in the University Daily; “R. O. T. C. 
authorities, apparently still chafing 
over the demonstration against com- 
pulsory drill last spring, have 
brushed the dust from a ruling to the 
effect that students failing to attend 
military science classes may be ex- 
pelled. During times of war mili- 
tary training is justifiable. But at 
the present time of peace and peace 
pacts there is little excuse for the 
R. O. T. C. For the sake of pre- 
paredness, if military training must 
be included in the university curri- 
culum, it most certainly should be 


optional.” Later these men were re- 
instated by presidential order, but 
the resentment among the students 
has not been relieved. 


Colleges in every section of the 
country report that the main issue 
centers around the compulsory fea- 
ture. Last year the College of the 
City of New York discontinued com- 
pulsory training and this past fall 
similar action was taken at De Pauw 
(Indiana). Among the statements 
made by educators and other persons 
interested in this question is that of 
Major Enoch B. Garey—president of 
St. John’s College (Annapolis), a 
graduate of West Point, former Com- 
mandant of the R. O. T. C. at Johns 
Hopkins University, author of the R. 
O. T. C. Manual—who states that he 
is opposed to compulsory training in 
the colleges. 


Many colleges report an increasing 
number of girl sponsors for their 
military units. This method of 
“popularizing” the R. O. T. C. by the 
use of pretty girls was _ recently 
brought to the attention of the House 
of Representatives by the Honorable 
Ross Collins of Mississippi who main- 
tained that many girls are being ex- 
ploited by the military authorities in 
the attempt to make service in the R. 
O. T. C. attractive and socially de- 
sirable. Mr. Collins also revealed that 
the R. O. T. C. was issuing new $20 
and $30 uniforms to the college boys, 
while men in the regular army had 
to be content with $4.50 service uni- 
forms. 


French students at the Ecole Nor- 
male in Paris (see p. 187 of this is- 
sue) object to service as officers— 
an attitude exactly the opposite of 
that taken by most members of 
American student military units. 


College students in New York City 
working with a large citizen’s com- 
mittee of New Yorkers, recently 
helped organize a protest against the 
introduction of a Junior R. O. T. C. 
unit in the new high school at Ja- 
macia, N. Y., because they are op- 
posed to the entrance of the War De- 
partment into the public school 
system. 


Interconfessionalism is one of the 
spring emphases of the Christian As- 
sociations at the University of Min- 
nesota. <A series of meetings and 
pilgrimages have been arranged to 
acquaint the students with the car- 
dinal ideas of Judaism, Greek Catho- 
licism, Roman Catholicism and vari- 
ous phases of Protestantism. Visits 
are to be made to both churches and 
synagogues, where the particular 
faith being experienced will be ex- 
plained as adequately as possible. 
Later in the term it is planned to 
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Robert Weidensall Hall, 


Gettysburg College 


have fundamentalism discussed by 
Dr. W. B. Riley, conservatism by 
Rev. Bruce McCullough, humanism 
by Dr. John H. Dietrich and liberal- 
ism by Dr. David Bryn-Jones. The 
slogan of the special effort is, “He 


who knows only his own religion 
knows none.” 
Robert Weidensall, Gettysburg ’60, 


was a pioneer of the Student Chris- 
tian Association Movement. The ade- 
quate Christian Association building 
at Gettysburg College bears his name 
and dramatizes the generosity of 
what is called the Woman’s League, 
an organization of women actively in- 
terested in the advancement of Chris- 
tion ideals on this Pennsylvania col- 
lege campus, 


The work of the League was started 
in 1998 when women of Pittsburgh 
and Harrisburg organized locally. 
Without further organic union, these 
organizations cooperated in main- 
taining an Association secretary at 


the college. In 1911 there were seven 
uch local organizations and in the 
fall of that year representatives of 


these groups convened at Gettysburg 
and formed the Woman’s General 
League of Gettysburg College. There 
are now sixteen local groups and a 
membership of 4,000. 


The aim of the League has been 
a constant personal interest in the 
main objectives of the college, ‘he 
moral and spiritual welfare of the 
tudents, and the rendering of finan- 
cial support to make a program along 
these It was at its 
1915 convention that the women prv- 
posed the erection of the present Y. 
M. C. A. building at a cost in excess 
of $100,000. Delayed by the war, it 
was not dedicated until 1922. It is 
the recreational and religious center 


lines poss ible. 


of the campus. The League is now 
in the midst of a campaign for a 
$75,000 endowment fund which will 


be used to insure the counsel of a 
full time student secretary as well as 
provide for the maintenance of the 
building. 


Bucknell-in-Brazil is a new addition 
to similar projects of other colleges 
in Pennsylvania, such as Dickinson- 
in-China and Franklin and Marshall- 
in-Baghdad and China. The Chris- 
tian Association at Bucknell is leading 
student opinion in affirming that the 
Bucknell campus extends to Victoria, 
Brazil, and that the students at the 
Lancaster college have some responsi- 
bility for the folk who are living on 
that distant corner of the campus. 
One thousand dollars was subscribed 
in a recent campaign. 


What is Christian World Educa- 
tion? These are some definitions 
from New York state: Cornell invited 
some colored singers from Utica to 
take the center of the stage in a well 


planned series of events dealing with 
the international question of race. 
Another item was an address by Pro- 
fessor Nelson of Harvard. The oc- 
casion of the whole program was used 
as a stimulus to reading... A 
group of Jewish and Christian stu- 
dents at the University of Rochester 
have been investigating together the 
causes of religious prejudice . 
Hamilton College has contracted the 
habit of providing a scholarship for 
a student in Persia... Native stu- 
dents in South Africa are enabled 
to have a summer conference because 
the students in New York University 
and other institutions believe in tl 
Christian principle of sharing. 
Union College makes a generous gift 
to the work of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation. 


Students Unchanged by 
College? 


os ZR the genial chairmanship 

of H. Gearhart, Lutheran 
student be at the University of 
Pennsylvania, more than forty college 
student-pastors from the eastern Re- 
gion spent January 29-30 in confer- 
ence at Briarcliff Lodge, N.Y. 
Through the courtesy of the com- 
mittee three or four secretaries of the 
Student Division participated in the 
discussions and fellowship. “The Per- 
sonal Approach to Students” was the 
bewitching theme spoken to, and 
around which general discussion cen- 
tered. 


Dr. Willard Lampe of Iowa Univer- 
ity said “students live in a world 
that is comfortable, abnormal, pa- 
rochial, pragmatic, sex conscious and 
religiously wistful.” 


of Yale, speaking of 
“Trends in Religious Thought,” 
pointed out the prominence of the 
question mark and the drift back to 
the old questions, Is there a God? 
Who and what is He? “Our genera- 
tion has been handed the greatest 
collection of alibis for moral conduct 


Dr. Lueccock 


you ever heard of. There is no im- 
morality—a man who steals has 
adenoids or needs his tonsils out.” 


Other trends are the centrality of 
Jesus, interpreting God by Jesus, and 
a frank acceptance of the “Christian 
Way” as an adventure, rather than 
to seek proof. Alongside these is a 
distressing tendency to accept without 
serious question the civilization about 
us and be so satisfied with its com- 
forts that the sharp contrasts in 
Jesus become blurred. 


Lloyd Foster of Syracuse claims 
that fraternities, athletics, sex stimuli 


and “non saint making” forces of our 
great cities are character factors we 
must face. 

As a sympathetic visitor I found 
myself sharing a variety of feelings: 


(1) While the forty or fifty present 
represented many colleges, churches, 
religious points of view and methods 
of approach, we were all one in spirit, 
purpose, happy comradeship and de- 
sire about this Christian service with 
students. How wonderfully the chal- 
lenging way and work of Jesus unites 
us. 

(2) We all tend to deplore un- 
favorable conditions, rather than to 
map out constructive programs for 
advance. 

(3) In addition to the above 
speakers Gilbert Lovell, Professor 
Hartshorne, Pastor Butzer and others 
of prominence and busy life came to 
speak. Why do they do it? Evi- 
dently they feel the task is of tre- 
mendous significance and want to 
make any contribution they can- 
This would sober and cheer those who 
are in full-time student Christian 
work. We have almost unlimited 
resources, human and divine. 


(4) In his book The Humanizing 
of Knowledge Professor Robinson 
says, “going through college rarely if 
ever makes any decisive change in 
the mood or the outlook of the gradu- 
ate.” A company like the men at 
Briarcliff can, and I believe are, mak- 
ing that statement untrue. They do 
it by introducing students to the liv- 
ing reality of God and by enlisting 
them in practical Christian effort 
while in college. 

GALE SEAMAN. 
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Prep School Notes 


A new society this year is The 
Torch, Suffield School, Conn. Asked 
to name one of the “best things” in 
its program thus far, the reply was, 
“Our fall retreat.” This took place in 
a remote cabin where, during two dis- 
cussion sessions, plans for the work 
of the new society were laid out. The 
kindling gathered, the fire was lit 
(figuratively and literally) at a series 
of Sunday evening get-to-gethers 
around the open fire, to which all 
members of the school were invited. 
These meetings were led by prominent 
college students and students from 
foreign countries. 


“What absurdity of human thinking 
keeps us so far apart from the Jew?” 
This was the question asked by 
twenty-one boys and five masters of 
The Hill, Pottstown, Pa., after listen- 
ing to a local rabbi tell the history of 
the development of the idea of God 
among the Hebrews, and after hear- 
ing him relate the faith of a modern 
liberal Jew. The boys and masters 
gave up two Monday morning study 
periods to listen and take part in 
the discussion which followed and 
lasted an hour. The rabbi is to re- 
turn and make a talk to the entire 
school. A group of the boys expect 
to attend his synagogue and study 
further the mind of the Jew which 
“seems so startlingly identical with 
the mind of what we call Christian- 
ity.” An equally important event in 
the life of the Y. M. C. A. at The 
Hill this year is the raising of a 
contribution of $163 at one Chapel 
service for the work of the Student 
Christian Movement in this country 
and overseas. 


St. Luke’s Society of The Hotch- 
School, Lakeville, Conn., has 
outlined as its program for the win- 
ter term a series of discussions of 
topics of major interest to students. 
Here are some of them: “Right and 


o 
Kiss 


Wrong—What are They”; “Babson’s 
Report”; “Morality”; “How Can We 
Improve the School?”; “How Shall 
We Select our Lifework?”; “This 
Modern Generation”; “Race Prob- 
lems?”; “Fraternities”; ‘‘Inde- 


pendence.” Each subject is presented 
by a student and discussion follows. 
The meetings are held in the chapel 
on Sundays immediately after supper. 
The program for the Winter Term 
has been printed, with the names of 
the discussion leaders, and distributed 
to all boys in the school. 


Graduate students for prep school 
visits are being found of great value. 
Donald Stevenson (Princeton and 
Edinboro) made visits in January to 
Woodberry Forest and to Fishburne 
Military Schools, both in Virginia. 


John Bryan (Princeton and Episcopal 
Seminary) is likewise aiding in pro- 
viding the personal help which the 
schools so greatly need. 


That international peace will be 
advanced through a better under- 
standing between individuals of dif- 
ferent races and nationalities is 
being expressed in an _ increasing 
number of projects. That this should 
begin with young boys is evinced 
in the growth of the idea among pre- 
paratory and high school students. 
One example of such an attempt was 
a trip made by a group of these boys 
through Europe last summer, begin- 
ning with Norway and Sweden and 
passing down through the continent 


to France and Italy. In each country 
visits were made with boys of the 
same age who were nationals of that 
section. One boy says, “We acquired 
a new knowledge of international 
problems and a deeper appreciation 
of European conditions. The German 
(boys) spoke frankly of their hopes 
to rebuild their once powerful nation. 
The Austrians and Hungarians ex- 
plained why they want to rebuild 
their former empire. We have made 
friends with these boys in the nations 
visited. I believe that such friend- 
ships help, in a small way, to bring 
about international understanding 
and goodwill.” 

A similar European trip is being 
planned for the summer of 1929. 
J. C. Clark, 347 Madison Ave., New 
York City, is in charge and will be 
glad to give details. 


Trends in Theological Thought 


ONVOCATION WEEK at the 

Bangor Theological Seminary 
brought to that institution four dis- 
tinguished lecturers: Dr. Charles E. 
Jefferson of the Broadway Taber- 
nacle, New York, who will speak on 
“Applied Christianity”; Dr. Henry 
Sloane Coffin, President of the Union 
Theological Seminary, on “Preach- 
ing’; Dr. James Moffatt, Professor 
of Church History, Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, on “Literature and 
Life’; and Professor Henry H. 
Tweedy, Yale Divinity School on 


“Personal Religion and the Devo- 
tional Life.’’ 
At the same time Melvin Prior 


and his cohorts are planning the an- 
nual Inter-Seminary Conference of 
New England which will he held at 
the Newton Theological Institution on 
the theme: “Toward a More United 
Church.” The student committee has 
had the eager cooperation of Dr. 
Herrick, President of the Newton 
Theological Institution, and a fine 
list of speakers has been arranged. 


6 ese bulletins of the various sem- 
inaries recently have been rife 
with comment upon modern tenden- 
cies in the realm of thought in our 
seminaries. In an article entitled 
“Trends in Theological Education” in 
the Chicago Theological Seminar 

Register, Arthur L. Holt notes seven 
distinctive tendencies of today in the 
current seminary thought. He notices 
a trend in the way seminaries are 
defining their function. The early 
seminaries looked upon themselves as 
the defenders and builders of a cer- 
tain type of religious tradition, but 
now the more advanced seminaries 
are trying to turn out skilled work- 


men in religious leadership and allow- 
ing them to deal in a free way with 
their tradition. 

Again, he notes a marked and sig- 
nificant change in the program of the 
modern seminary. Fifty years ago 
the entire curriculum was pre- 
scribed, but today in almost every 
seminary are found innumerable 
elective courses. The seminary has 
become a graduate school in which 
the student must choose according 
to his dominant interest. Further, 
the old method that dominated teach- 
ing was that of the imparting of in- 
formation, but now the best semin- 
aries are endeavoring to teach the 
student how to think rather than 
what to think so that through life 
they may build up a theology and 
ethics based on observation and ex- 
perience. 

In the field of teaching the practical 
departments of the seminary, Mr. Holt 
finds, have fallen somewhat be- 
hind the historical departments. He 
says: “So long as we leave this 
prestige in the hands of the histori- 
cal disciplines, religion will continue 
to be classified with archaeology, and 
theological students will know why 
farmers and villagers staged a re- 
volt in 1000 B. C., but they will be 
totally oblivious to the rural-urban 
conflict in 1928.” A distinct forward 


movement, the writer also remarks, 
is also being made along aesthetic 
lines. Far more real attempts are 


being made to satisfy the aesthetic 
and emotional natures of the semin- 
ary students than ever before in an 
attempt to make Beauty a vital part 
of Protestant religion. 


GARDINER M, Day. 
Trinity Church 
Boston 
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WHY WORSHIP? 
(From page 186) 


(3.) We want the ability to keep 
an equilibrium between gayety and 
sympathy; between muscular work 
and mental; i. e., activity of one kind 
and reflection which is activity of an- 
other kind; between points of view 
each of which partake of the truth. 

(4.) We seek a growing realiza- 
tion of the unrealizable—God. Adora- 
tion and realization of the mystery 
and meaning of life in terms of Per- 
onality. An experience which gives 
us perspective, and lifts us beyond 
ourselves. 

Put another way the values are 
stated as follows: “We unite in the 
desire to realize full and creative life 
through a growing knowledge of 
God. We determine to have a part in 
making this life possible for all peo- 
ple. In this task:we seek to under- 
stand Jesus and follow Him.” 

Hence they began to see that wor- 
ship is an element in the whole of 
life’s practices which gives meaning 
to other’s behavior and which grows 
out of such these just 
stated. One is not good because one 
worships. One worships because one 
cannot keep from doing so. Worship, 
they said, is an attitude rather than 
an act. Out of the worship attitude 
grows services and seasons of adora- 
tion, of reflection, of silence, of song, 
but not in spite of it, not if worship 
is real. 

Thus services of worship and ex- 
periences of group prayer came in 
this college as an outgrowth of need 
or of attitude and of experience. Once 
a week there was a half hour of 
music at dusk with no speaking— 
one’s thoughts and the music brought 
rest or perspective or stimulus. There 
was a service of thanksgiving as the 
fitting close of a finance campaign 
which had been characterized by its 
efficiency, its fun, and its actual 
money results. A Christmas fireside 
service took place where sixty stu- 
dents listened to the Bethlehem 
legends and sensed the meaning of 
them for their own day. Cabinet 
meetings culminated in prayer shared 
by the group because the discussion 
had overwhelmed with its issues or 
exalted with its visions, or both. It 
was prayer which thanked, which 
adored, which cried out, which 
listened in silence. 

Many people protest against un- 
reality in worship. There is never 
unreality in worship when life is 
caught into moments of recognition, 
of interpretation, or of acknowledg- 
ment. Once one sees that religion 
cannot be separated from life, one 
finds a reason for turning one’s whole 
being to God. 


desires as 


WINNIFRED WYGAL. 


The Periscope 


SCENE: Cozy room in a college dorm. 


comfort of a cushioned 
vacantly into space. 


Hello, Big FELLOW, what are you 
moping around your room for? Come 
on over to Baines Hall with me and 
get waked up. 

B. F.—What’s on, LITTLE ONE? 

L. O.—They’ll make big whoopee be- 
fore the evening’s over but first 
we’re going to organize the projects 
of the Christian World Education 
Commission. We need some sophs. 
Come along! 

B. F.—What do they try to do? 

L. O.—That’s to be doped out to- 
night. There are foreign students 
here who need to see real American 
homes. Then, the effect of our R. O. 
T. C. on public opinion abroad might 
be studied. Maybe we could engineer 
an exchange student with Mexico (or 
even Japan) or help that ’27 chap who 
went to India as a missionary. We 
ought to get under the W. S. C. F. 
budget, too. 

B. F.—Some new initials! Who are 
they? 

L. O.—They’re a little League of 
Nations all by their lonesome—the 
World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion, with 150,000 members in forty 
nations. You'll hear about them to- 
night. 

B. F.—Don’t fool yourself! I don’t 
mind a good time, but you’re asking 
too big a price for one. 

L. O.—What do you mean, price? 

B. F.—I’m off that uplift stuff for 
life. 

L. O—Say, what’s eating you 
lately? Just last spring you were 
strong for that kind of thing. 

B. F.—I’ve grown up. I wouldn’t 
run another boys’ club or help raise 
money for missions for a million dol- 
lars a minute. ‘Just takes you round 
in a circle. Wastes their time and 
mine. And as to superimposing our 
culture on other peoples— 

L. O.—I begin to recognize your 
symptoms. Are you taking Doc 
Leaver’s philosophy? 

B. F.—Yes, but— 

L. O.—And Psych 24 under Dew- 
berry? 

B. F.—Yes, I am, and it’s red hot 
stuff, too. 

L. O.—More heat than light, may- 
be. _I had those courses two years 
ago and I know what they nearly did 
to me. 

B. F.—That sounds as if you 
thought that they were bad medicine. 


armchair, BIG 
Enter chee rful frre nd. 


Sunk in the deep 
FELLOW 


gaze Ss 


L. O.—Only when they are taken 
alone. A whole meal of cake or 
pickle isn’t good. 

B. F.—Which is which? 

L. O.—Well, Leaver would be cake, 
I guess. He makes philosophizing the 
center of the universe so that any 
kind of action seems shortsighted 
and cheap. Dewberry has some vine- 
gar in him. He is so sharp in show- 
ing up the weaknesses and limitations 
of man in general and the U. S. A. 
in particular that he makes all so- 
cial work seem futile. The combina- 
tion of the two gives a fellow mental 
indigestion. 

B. F.—Maybe they aren’t so for 
wrong. 

L. O.—Check. They really are 
right in a way. Is it right to say 
that water is a liquid? 

B. F.—I'd say. Why not? 

L. O.—Provided you mention tem- 
perature. What about ice and steam? 

B. F.—You win. I forgot them. 

L. O.—So do some profs forget a 
lot they ought to remember—worse 
luck for us poor studes! 

B. F.—So you think I ought to get 
in on this international project? 

L. @0.—Yes, I do. Thinking and 
“being”? may be important, but you’ve 
got to “do” while you are “becom- 
ing.” 

B. F.—Listens to me like Greek— 
Greek philosophy. 


L. O.—Maybe so. The fact remains 
that we learn by doing—while we 
dream. And we dream bigger dreams 
because others have done _ things. 
Ages ago, and when you were a kid 
too, the humble efforts of others com- 
bined to make you the husky football- 
Phi-Beta-prospect that you are. 


B. F.—And how! So the least I 
can do is to pass it on to others, huh? 


L. O—Sounds reasonable. It 
might register a bit toward world 
peace. Who knows? And it would 
help to give you a balanced life. We 
need to get a wider perspective while 
we are studying. I’ve been reading 
some biography. That little book 
Makers of Freedom shows how some 
of the best thinkers have been the 
most active doers. Jesus, too, was— 


B. F.—You win, and a grand slam! 
Let’s go, or we'll be late! 
—THE OBSERVER. 











A 
WANDERER’S 
WAY 


By Charles E. Raven, D.D. 


Canon of Liverpool and 
Chaplain to the King 


“‘People have asked me,” writes Dr. 
Raven, ‘‘why I went into the 
Church and why I remain in it.”’ 
This spiritual autobiography gives 
his answer. 

From childhood, through a period 
of complete unbelief, to a vital ex- 
perience of the truth of Christianity, 
this intimate account records the 
author’s religious growth. It is a 
sincere confession of hard-won faith. 


More than that, it is a sharp though 
constructive criticism of religious and 
educational systems. Dr. Raven is 
not at all satisfied with the nurture 
he got asa boy. Parents, teachers, 
and all who are concerned with the 
high task of introducing boys and 
girls to Jesus will find wholesome 
counsel here. 


“We hesitate to say that Dr. Raven 
writes about religion like a layman, 
because the compliment is double- 
edged, but we can safely say that 
there is an uncommon amount of 
common humanity in this book.” 
The London Times 


“Against the quiet background of 
School and University and Church, 
a man’s growth into spiritual self- 
possession is told with simplicity and 
candor.” 

Dean Howard Chandler Robbins 


$1.25 


Henry Holt & Company, Inc. 


One Park Avenue New York 
































Hartford Offers 
Rounded Program 
of Education 


Three distinct schools of the Hartford Seminary 
Foundation offer interdenominational religious train- 
ing. Students are attracted from many countries. 
The 30-acre campus with distinguished buildings 
gives a background for nearly 250 courses by pro- 
fessors, instructors and lecturers numbering over 
40. They represent many denominations. All 
classes open to men and women. 

Students majoring in one school have open to them 
other classes on the campus. The Case Memorial 
Library of 125,000 volumes is one of the most com- 
plete collections in the country. 


Theological Seminary 


The world atmosphere of the seminary broadens 
every student. Emphasis on the gospel and its so- 
cial implications. Completion of the full course 
leads to degree of B. DD. Degrees of S. T. M. and 
Ph. D. for advanced work. 


School of Religious Education 


This long-established school trains pastors and lay 
workers for salaried places in the educational 
work of the church. Graduates are directors of 
religious education, field workers, secretaries of 
State Sunday School Associations, pasters’ assis- 
tants, etc. Degrees of Bachelor of Religious Educa- 
tion on completing the full course. Advanced de- 
grees are M. A., M. R. E. and Ph. D. 


The Kennedy School of Missions 


This graduate school is open to men and women 
holding bachelor degrees. It prepares for Chris- 
tian work on any foreign field. A dozen languages 
available in phonetics laboratory. Special instruc- 
tion in field of prospective labor of student. De- 
grees of M. A. and Ph. D. for advanced work. 


Ask for booklets of school which interests you 


Hartford 
Seminary Foundation 


W. Doucelas Mackenzie, President 
Hartford, Conn. 
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The Wayfarer 


Apropos of our frequent champion- 
ship of British-American friendship, 
Philip Kerr (pronounced Carr), Sec- 
retary to Lloyd George in 1916-1921, 
maintains that the founder of “Anglo- 
America” was Moses, for the main 
lynamic, he says, of English-speak- 
ng civilization has always been the 
moral law—the Ten Commandments 
and the characters they produced. 
Dangerous business, this. The next 
genealogist may show our blood rela 
tionship with Mars! 

‘ok * 

David Porter, sometime alter ego 
to the WAYFARER, is enroute home 
from India via Baghdad, Jerusalem, 
Geneva, Paris and London. Itinera- 
es of our other representatives to 
1e Federation Committee are not 
nown in detail, but I understand 
they include China, Japan and the 
Philippines. 


1 
1 
NK 


4 * 


American Legion Chaplain FE. B. 
Schultz recently arrived in New 
York in full* pursuit of knowledge. 
On leave of absence from the Univer- 
sity of Kansas secretaryship, Ted is 
studying this semester at Teachers 
College and Union Theological Semi- 
nary, and serving part-time at the 
national office. 

* * Be 

The WAYFARER recently was 
pleased and honored to receive greet- 
ings from Miss Leslie Blanchard, 
Executive Secretary of the National 
Student Council, of the Y. W. C. A., 
who this year is investing a year’s 
leave of absence in graduate study at 
the University of Chicago. 

* » * 

T. Z. Koo, I remarked last Novem- 
ber, is studying at Oxford. He is 
to come to the United States in April 
to continue his studies at Oberlin. It 
is typical of the new day in the 
Christian world enterprise that this 
gifted Chinese Christian should be 
coming to “the mother of mission- 
aries” as Oberlin deservedly styles 
herself. Other Federation represen- 
tatives (Koo is Vice-Chairman) who 
will be visiting us this spring are 
Walter Kotschnig, Executive Secre- 
tary of International Student Service, 
and Conrad Hoffmann, his predecessor 
in that post and now Foreign Student 
Secretary of the Federation. 

* * + 

Sherwood Eddy was an outstand- 
ing personality at the recent Asilo- 
mar Conference—as at other places 
where students congregate. Since 
September he made approximately 
250 addresses in forty colleges in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. Despite 


the immanence of the _ three-score 
mark in years, he gathers momentum 
as he goes. Writes an old friend who 
was with Eddy at Asilomar: “Like 
Lazarus in Eugene O’Neill’s play, he 
grows younger every year. Some di- 
vine rejuvenating fire flows through 
his veins. I heard him at Northfield 
a decade ago; today his gospel (it is 
his as well as Christ’s) is simpler, 
more human, has a keener cutting 
edge than then.” The secret of this 
amazing life is not far to find: it lies 
in a simple, austere life, unswerv- 
ingly consecrated to him whom to love 
is to serve. 


The WAYFARER notes with satisfac- 
tion the appointment of Mr. Dana G. 
How as General Director of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Christian As- 
sociation to succeed Dr. Ray Freeman 
Jenney who has accepted a pastorate 
in Syracuse. Dr. Jenney, I am happy 
to know but not surprised, is de- 
termined to keep up his contact with 
the Student Movement from his new 
base. 


In an attempt to give an impres- 
sion of the diversity within the Stu- 
dent Movement of the United States, 
Andy Roy (last year traveling secre- 
tary in the Middle Atlantic field) 
gave full rein to his descriptive 
powers for the benefit of the Liver- 
pool Conference of the British Stu- 
dent Christian Movement. Said Andy: 


The American Student Movement will 
not sit still to be photographed. It is 
forever fidgeting about, so that no picture 
of it is ever quite correct. It is a plum 
pudding of a Movement, a Scotch Haggis 
of a Movement, and I defy anyone to 
analyze it into its constituent parts or 
properly define it. The local Associations 
are distinctly unlike each other. The 
Movement is so full of apparent contra- 
dictions that it seems like a great cross 
section or relief map of G. K. Chester- 
ton’s mind. 








Lest some should consider THE 
WAYFARER partial or provincial I in- 
clude this month another gargoyle 
the present habitat of which my en- 
lightened friends will quickly guess. 


* * 


THE WAYFARER has been indulging 
in long hard thoughts on education 
and progress, disturbing and challeng- 
ing thoughts, brought on by the 
forced resignation of President Little 
of the University of Michigan. Does 
this mean that “a reformer with the 
courage of his convictions,” as The 
Nation calls Dr. Little, has no place 
in the direction of the policies of 
higher education? What happens to 
social progress when training for to- 
morrow becomes so firmly lashed to 
the chariot wheels of today and yes- 
terday? THE WAYFARER wonders. 

Fasting is no longer in the front 
rank of Christian virtues, but its 
value in our rapid, complex life is be- 
ing recognized anew, especially among 
those who are concerned with thera- 
peutics. Who among his friends does 
not join the WAYFARER at least occa- 
sionally in feeling the sheer at- 
tractiveness of such a Lent of moral, 
mental and physical refreshment as 
that described by Robert Herrick in 
the following lines. Here is a chance 
for experimental living for searchers 


after the full life: 


To Keep A TRUE LENT 
Is this a fast—to keep 
The larder lean 
And clean 
From fat of veals and sheep? 


Is it to quit the dish 
Of flesh, yet still 
To fill 
The platter high with fish? 


Is it to fast an hour— 
Or ragged to go— 
Or show 
A downcast look and sour? 


No! ’tis a fast to dole 
Thy sheaf of wheat 
And meat 

Unto the hungry soul. 


It is to fast from strife, 
From old debate 
And hate— 

To circumcise thy life. 


To show a heart grief-rent; 
To starve thy sin, 
Not bin; 

And that’s to keep thy Lent. 


—THE WAYFARER. 











What Is 
THE WOMANS PRESS? 


The Womans Press is a Magazine for thinking women everywhere—in 
church, the school.and the college, in industry, in community and social 
work, in the home, in politics. 


It is an opinion-making magazine which interprets woman’s 
thought and activities in education, religion, economics, inter- 
national relationships, community life. 

It stands for progressive Christian leadership. It is a tool for 
Christian leaders everywhere in the movement of women to- 
ward a better world. It is the Official National Magazine of 


Who Reads 
THE WOMANS PRESS? 


Women Leaders Social Workers 








Business Women 
Industrial Workers 
Y. W. C. A. Secretaries and 
Executives 


Wo 


Women in the Home 
Church Workers 
Y. W. C. A. Board and 
Committee Members 


men Interested in Politics 
Students, Educators 
Y. W. C. A. Members 
































HELP! 


HELP! 


As Local Associations, we’ve heard of these res 
tions, passed at the Kalamazoo meeting of 
C. C. A. in September: 


“BE IT RESOLVED 


That the C. ¢ A. reaffirm the faith of 

Movement in the cause of Christian Mis- 
ions and pledge our support by 
nterest and the giving of money 


intelligent 
and of life 
That more than usual attention be given to 
the Missions aspect of the Christian World 
Education program for 1928-1929, emphas 

! the ct rilengre ol t mi onary enter- 


isalem Council 


se in the light of the Je 


indings 
That we suggest local Association t} 
ptior ot a prog rryving out t 


pprove them. 
BUT!! 


can we get the information and inspiration 
busy on this matter? 


The Student Volunteer Bulletin 


W help provide food for thought and fuel for ac- 
tion! Many Associations are already finding it 
helpful. Why don’t you try it yourself and see! 


Published monthly during the academic year 
at 419 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
Subscription price, $1.00 
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WORLD UNITY 


A Monthly Magazine 


for those who seek the world outlook upon 
present developments of philosophy, science, 
religion, ethics, and the arts 


WORLD UNITY MAGAZINE, as its title im- 
plies, interprets and records those signifi- 
cant changes in present-day thought which 
mark the trend toward world-wide under- 
standing and a humanized civilization able to 
release the finer aspirations of mankind. 
Beginning With The February Issue 
A new book-length series 
RACIAL RELATIONSHIPS AND INTER- 


NATIONAL HARMONY, by Frank H. 
Hankins, Dept. Sociology, Smith College. 


A New Department 

YOUTH AND THE MODERN WORLD 
containing articles by the younger genera- 
tion in various countries—showing how tra- 
dition is being modified in those who will 
soon control the sources of social power. 

Subscribe now and keep in touch with 

the new world outlook. 


WORLD UNITY 
4 East 12th Street, New York 


$3.50 a year 35 cents a copy 

















